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Galsworthy on Sincerity 


SINCERITY in the theatre and commercial success are 
not necessarily, but they are generally, opposed. It is 
more or less a happy accident when they coincide. 
This grim truth cannot be blinked. Not till the 
heavens fall will the majority of the public demand 
sincerity. And all that they who care for sincerity can 
hope for is that the supply of sincere drama will grad- 
ually increase the demand for it—gradually lessen the 
majority which has no use for that disturbing quality. 
The burden of this struggle is on the shoulders of the 
dramatists. It is useless and unworthy for them to 
complain that the public will not stand sincerity, that 
they cannot get sincere plays acted, and so forth. If 
they have not the backbone to produce what they feel 
they ought to produce, without regard to what the 
public wants, then goodbye to progress of any kind. 
If they are of the crew who cannot see any good in a 
fight unless they know it is going to end in victory ; if 
they expect the millennium with every spring — they 
will advance nothing. Their job is to set their teeth, 
do their work in their own way, without thinking much 
about the result, and not at all about reward, except 
from their own consciences. Those who want sincerity 
will always be the few, but they may well be more 
numerous than now; and to increase their number is 
wotth a struggle. That struggle was the much-sneered- 
at, much-talked-of so-called ‘“‘new’’ movement in our 
British drama.—Another Sheaf. 
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A Comedy of Youth in One A& ‘ 
By Sr. Jonn Hanxin 







“As of old when the world’s heart was lighter.” j 









Characters : }; aa 


EVELYN RIVERS (18 or 20). 
Ceci, HARBURTON (25). ii } 






Before the curtain rises the orchestra will play the Woodland Music 
(cuckoo) from“ Hansel and Gretel,” and possibly some of the Greig Pastoral 
Music from “Peer Gynt,” or some Gabriel Fauré. 

Scene: A glade in a wood, with a great beech-tree, the branches of which 
overhang the stage, the brilliant sunlight filtering through them. The sky 
where it can be seen through the branches is a cloudless blue. 

When the curtain rises CECIL HARBURTON és discovered sitting on the 
ground under the tree, leaning his back against its trunk and reading a book. 
He wears a straw hat and the lightest of grey flannel suits. The chatiering |i 32 
of innumerable small birds is heard while the curtain is still down, and this 
grows louder as it rises,and we find ourselves in the wood. Presently a i] 












wood pigeon cooes in the distance. Then a thrush begins to sing in the tree A 79 
above Ceciu’s head and is answered by another. After a moment CECIL 4! 7 







looks up. \ 





Cecit. By Jove, that’s jolly! ([Zéstens for a moment, then returns to ‘. 
his book. Suddenly a cuckoo begins to call insistently. After a moment or a 
two he looks up again.] Cuckoo, too! Bravo! [Again he returns to his lig 


book.) +7 
[A moment later EVELYN RIVERS enters. She also wears the light- 19 


est of summer dresses, as it ts a cloudless day in May. On her head is +a 
a shady straw hat. As she approaches the tree a twig snaps under her ce 
foot and Cecit looks up. He jumps to his feet, closing book, and ad- ' 
vances to her eagerly, holding out his right hand, keeping the book in | 7. 
his left.) : 
Ceci. [reproachfully]. Here you are at last! + 2 
Evetyn. At last? ) i 






















* Eprror’s Norz.—We are publishing this play with the double purpose of making it ac- H 
cessible to Little Theatres and other producing groups, and of stimulating a wider reading of St. . } 
John Hankin’s plays. The text is reprinted by courtesy of Mitchell Kennerley, publisher of 






The Dramatic Works of St. Fobn Hankin, and owner of the American publication rights. All : 
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Ceci. Yes. You're awfully late. [Looks at watch.] 

Evetyn. AmI? 

Cecit. You know you are. I expected you at three. 

EveLyN. Why? I never said I’d come at three. Indeed, I never saig 
I'd come at all. 

Cecit. No. But it’s always been three. 

EVELYN. Has it? 

Cecit. And now it’s half-past. I consider I’ve been cheated out of a 
whole half-hour. 

EVELYN. I couldn’t help it. Mother kept me. She wanted the roses 
done in the drawing-room. 

Cecit. How stupid of Mrs. Rivers! 

Eve._yn. Mr. Harburton! 

Cecit. What’s the matter? 

Eve.yYn. I don’t think you ough? to call my mother stupid. 

Ceci. Why not—if she is stupid? Most parents are stupid, by the 
way. I’ve noticed it before. Mrs. Rivers ought to have thought of the 
roses earlier. The morning is the proper time to gather roses. Didn't you 
tell her that? 

EveEtyn. I’m afraid I couldn’t very well. You see it was really I who 
ought to have thought of the roses! I alwaysdo them. But this morning] 
forgot. 

Cecit. I see. [Turning towards the tree.| Well, sit down, now you are 
here, Isn’t it a glorious day? 

EVELYN [Aesifating]. 1 don’t believe I ought to sit down. 

CeciL [turns to her]. Why not? There’s no particular virtue about 
standing, is there? I hate standing. So let’s sit down and be comfortable. 

[She sits, so does he. She sits on the bank under the tree, to the left 
of it. He sits below the bank to the right of it.) 

EVELYN. But ought I to be sitting here with you? That’s what I mean, 
It’s—not as if I really £mew you, is it? 

CEcIL. Not Anow me? 

[ The chatter of birds dies away.) : 

EVELYN. Not properly—we've never even been introduced. We just 
met quite by chance here in the wood. 

Cectt. Yes. [£cstatically.) Whata glorious chance! 

Evetyn. Still, I’m sure mother wouldn’t approve. 

Cecit. And you say Mrs. Rivers isn’t stupid? 

EVELYN [/aughing]. 1 expect most people would agree with her. Most 
people would say you oughtn’t to have spoken to a girl you didn’t know like 
that. 

CeciL. Oh, come, I only asked my way back to the inn. 

EVELYN. There was no harm in asking your way, of course. But thes 
we began talking of other things. And then we sat down under this tree. 
And we've sat talking under this tree every afternoon since. And that was 
a week ago. 

Cecit. Well, it’s such an awfully jolly tree. 

EvELYN. I don’t know what mother would say if she heard of it. 

CEcIL. Would it be something unpleasant? 
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Eve yn [ruefully]: I'm afraid it would. 

Cecit. How fortunate you don’t know it then. 

Eve.yn [fondering). Still, if I really oughtn't to be here. . . . Do you 
think I oughtn’t to be here? 

Ceci. I don’t think I should go into that if I were you. Sensible peo- 
ple think of what they want to do, not of what they ough? to do, otherwise 
they get confused. And then of course they do the wrong thing. 

Evetyn. But if I do what I oughtn’t, I generally find I’m sorry for it 
afterwards. 

Cectt. Not half so sorry as you would have been if you hadn't done it. 
In this world the things one regrets are the things one hasn’t done. For in- 
stance, if I hadn’t spoken to you a week ago here in the wood, I should have 
regretted it all my life. 

Evetyn. Would you? [He ods.] Really and truly? 

Cecit [nods]. Really and truly. 

[He lays his hand on hers for a moment, she lets it rest there. Cuckoo 
calls loudly once or twice—she draws her hand away.) 

Evetyn. There’s the cuckoo. 

[CeciL rises and sits on the bank by her side, leaning against tree.) 

Ceci. Yes. Isn’t he jolly? Don’t you love cuckoos? 

EveLyn. They are rather nice. 

Cecit. Aren’t they! And such clever beggars. Most birds are fools— 
like most people. As soon as they’re grown up they go and get married, and 
then the rest of their lives are spent in bringing up herds of children and 
wondering how on earth to pay their school-bills. Your cuckoo sees the 
folly of all that. No school-bills for Aer/ No nursing the baby! She just 
flits from hedgerow to hedgerow flirting with other cuckoos. And when she 
lays an egg she lays it in someone else’s nest, which saves all the trouble of 
housekeeping. Oh, a wise bird! 

EVELYN [ pouting, looking away from him). 1 don't know that I do like 
cuckoos so much after all. They sound to me rather selfish. 

Cecit. Yes. But so sensible! The duck’s a wise bird too in her way. 
[She turns to him.| But her way’s different from the cuckoo’s. [A/a/ter- 
of-fact.| She always treads on her eggs. 

EVELYN. Clumsy creature! 

Cecit. Not a bit. She does it on purpose. You see, it’s much less 
trouble than s###ing on them. As soon as she’s laid an egg she raises one 
foot absent-mindedly and gives a warning quack. Whereupon the farmer 
rushes up, takes it away, and puts it under some wretched hen, who has to 
do the setting for her. I call that genius! 

EVELYN. Genius! 

Ceci. Yes. Genius is the infinite capacity for making other people 
take pains. 

EVELYN. How can you say that? 

Ceci. I didn’t. Carlyle did. 

EveELYN. I don’t believe he said anything of the kind. And I don’t be- 
lieve ducks are clever one bit. They don’t look clever. 

Cecit. That’s part of their cleverness. In this world if one zs wise one 
should look like a fool. It puts people off their guard. That’s what the 
duck does. 
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Eve.tyn. Well, I think ducks are horrid, and cuckoos too. And I be 
lieve most birds /#ke bringing up their chickens and feeding them and looking 
after them. 

Cecit. They do. That’s the extraordinary part of it. They spend their 
whole lives building nests and laying eggs and hatching them. And when 
the chickens come out the father has to fuss round finding worms. And the 
nests are abominably over-crowded and the babies are perpetually squalling, 
and that drives the husband to the public-house, and it’s all as uncomfortable 
as the Devil—— 

EveLYN. Mr. Harburton! 

Ceci... Well, 7 shouldn't like it. In fact, I call it fatuous 

(Evetyn és leaning forward pondering this philosophy with a 
slightly puckered brow—a slight pause.] 
I say, you don’t look a bit comfortable like that. Lean back against the 
tree. It’s a first-rate tree. That’s why I chose it. 

EVELYN [fries and fails). 1 can’t. My hat gets in the way. 

Cecit. Take it off, then. 

Eve.yn. I think I will. [Does so.] That's better. 

[Zeans back luxuriously against the trunk; puts her hat down on 
bank beside her.| 

Ceci. Much better. [Looks at her with frank admiration.] By Jove, 
you do look jolly without your hat! 

EvELYN. Do I? 

Cecit. Yes. Your hair’s such a jolly color. I noticed it the first time! 
saw you. You had your hat off then, you know. You were walking through 
the wood fanning yourself with it. And directly I caught sight of you the 
sun came out and simply flooded your hair with light. And there was the 
loveliest pink flush on your cheeks, and your eyes were soft and shining —— 

EVELYN [éroudled]. Mr. Harburton, you miustn’t say things to me like 
that. 

Cecit. Mustn’t I? Why not? Don’t you like being told you look jolly! 

EVELYN [naively]. I do /éke it, of course. But ought you... .? 

Ceci [groans]. Oh, it’s that again. 

EVELYN. I mean it’s not righ¢ for men to say those things to girls. 

CeciL. I don’t see that—if they’re true. You are pretty and your eyes 
are soft and your cheeks—why they’re flushing at this moment! [ 77ium- 
phantly.) Why shouldn’t I say it? 

EvELYN. Please!.... 

[She stops, and her eyes fill with tears.) 

Cecit. [much concerned). Miss Rivers, what’s the matter? Why, I be 
lieve you're crying ! 

EVELYN [sniffing suspiciously]. I'm... . not. 

Ceciu. You are, I can see the tears. Have I said anything to hurt you? 
What is it? Tell me. 

[Much concerned.} 

EVELYN [recovering herself by an effort]. It’s nothing. Nothing really. 
I'm all right now. Only you won’t say things to me like that again, will you? 
Promise. 

[Zaking out handkerchief.| 
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Cecit. I promise . . . . if you really wish it. And now dry your eyes and 
let’s be good children. That’s what my nurse used to say when my sister 
and I quarreled. Shall I dry them for you? 
( Takes her handkerchief and does so tenderly. Takes away hand- 
herchief.) 
Eve.yn [wth a little gulp). Thank you. How absurd you are! 
[Puts it away.) 

Cecit. Thank you / 

[EVELYN moves down, sitling at the bottom of bank, a little below 
him.) 

Eve.yn. Did you often quarrel with your sister? 

Cecit. Perpetually. And my brothers. Didn’t you? 

Evetyn. I never had any. 

Cecit. Poor little kid You must have been rather lonely. 

EVELYN [matter-of-fact]. There was always Reggie. 

Cectt. Reggie? 

Eve._yn. My cousin, Reggie Townsend. He lived with us when we were 
children. His parents were in India. 

Ceci [marter-of-fact|. So he used to quarrel with you instead. 

EvELYN [shocked]. Ohno! We never quarreled. At least, Reggie never 
did.. J did sometimes. 

Cecit. How dull! There’s no good in quarreling if people won’t quar- 
rel back. 

Eve.LYN. I don’t think there’s axy good in quarreling at all. 

Ceci. Oh yes, there is. There’s the making it up again. 

Eve_yn. Was that why you used to quarrel with your sister? 

Cecit. I expect so, though I didn’t know it, of course—then. I used to 
tease her awfully, I remember, and pull her hair. She had awfully jolly hair. 
Like yours—oh! I forgot, I mustn’t say that. Used you to pull Reggie’s hair? 

EvELYN [/aughing]. I’m afraid I did sometimes. 

CeciL. I was sure of it. How long was he with you? 

EvELYN. Till he went to Winchester. And of course he used to be with 
us in the holidays after that. And he comes to us now whenever he can get 
away for afew days. He's in his uncle’s office in the city. He’ll be a part- 
ner some day. 

Ceci. Poor chap! 

Evetyn. Poor chap! Mother says he’s very fortunate. 

Cecit. She would. Parents always think it very fortunate when young 
men have to go to an office every day. I know mine do. 

EveELYN. Do you go to an office every day? 

CeciL. No. 

a [with dignity]. Then I don’t think you can know much about it, 
can you 

Cecit [carelessly]. Iknowtoo much. That’s why I don’t go. 

EVELYN. What do you do? 

Cecit. I don’t do anything. I’m at the Bar. 

Evetyn. If you're at the Bar, why are you down here instead of up in 
London working. 
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Cecit. Because if I were in London I might possibly get a brief. Ip, 
not likely, but it’s possible. And if I got a brief I should have to be mug. 
ging in chambers, or wrangling in a stuffy court, instead of sitting under 
tree in the shade with you. 

EVELYN. But ought you to waste your time like that? 

CECIL [genuinely shocked). Waste my time! To sit under a tree—,g 
really nice tree like this—talking to you. You call that wasting time / 

EVELYN. Isn’t it? 

Ceci. No! To sit in a frowsy office adding up figures when the sky's 
blue and the weather’s heavenly, ¢ha?’s wasting time. The only real way in 
which one can waste time is not to enjoy it, to spend one’s day blinking ata 
ledger and never notice how beautiful the world is, and how good it is to be 
alive. To be only making money when one might be making love, ¢hafig 
wasting time! 

EVELYN. How earnestly you say that! 

[Ceci leans forward—close to her] 

CecIL. Isn't it true? 

EVELYN [¢voudled]. Perhaps it is. 

[Looks away from him.) 

Cecit. You know itis. Everyone knows it. Only people won’t admit 
it. [Leaning towards her and looking into her eyes.) You know it at this 
moment. 

EVELYN [returning his gaze slowly]. 1 think I do. 

[For a long moment they look into each other's eyes. Then he takes 
her two hands, draws her slowly towards him and kisses her gently on 
the lips.) 

Cecit. Ah! 

[Sigh of satisfaction. He releases her hands and leans back against 
the tree again.| 

EVELYN [sadly]. Oh, Mr. Harburton, you oughin’t to have done that! 

CreciL. Why not? 

EVELYN. Because. ... [HHest/ates.] Because you oughin't.... Be 
cause men oughin’t to kiss girls. 

Cecit [scandalizsed]. Oughtn’t to kiss girls! Whatnonsense! Whaton 
earth were girls made for if not to be kissed? 

EvELYN. I mean they oughin’t ... unless .. . [Looking away.] 

Ceci [pussled]. Unless? 

EvELYN [looking down]. Unless they /ove them. 

Ceci [relieved]. ButI do love you. Of course I love you. That's why 
I kissed you. 

[A thrush is heard calling in the distance.] 

EvELYN. Really?.... 

[CEcIL mods. EVELYN sighs contentedly.] 


That makes it all right then. 

Cecit. I should think it did. And as it’s all right I may kiss you again, 
mayn’t I? 

Eve.yYN [shyly]. If you like. 

Cecit. You darling! [7Zakes her in his arms and kisses her long and 
tenderly.] Lean your head on my shoulder, you'll find it awfully comfort 
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able. [He /eans back against the tree. She does so.) There! Is that all 
right? 

EvyeLyN. Quite. [Sigh of contentment.] 

Ceci.. How pretty your hair is! I always thought your hair lovely. 
And it’s as soft as silk. I always knew it would be be like silk. [Strokes é#.] 
Do you like me to stroke your hair? 

EvELYN. Yes! 

Cecw.. Sensible girl! [Pause; he laughs happily.] | say, what am I to 
call you? Do you know, I don’t even know your Christian name yet? 

Evetyn. Don’t you? 

Cecit. No. You've never told me. What is it? Mine’s Cecil. 

EVELYN. Mine’s Evelyn. 

Ceci. Evelyn? Oh, I don’t like Evelyn. It’s rather a stodgy sort of 
name. I think I shall call you Eve. Does anyone else call you Eve? 

EvELyn. No. 

Ceci. Then I shall certainly call you Eve. After the first woman man 
ever loved. May I? 

Eve.LyN. If you like,—Cecil. 

Cecit. That’s settled then. [He hisses her again. Pause of utter hap- 
piness, during which he settles her head mre comfortably on his shoulder, 
and puts his arm round her.| Isn't it heavenly to be in love? 

EveLyn. Heavenly! 

Ceci. There’s nothing like it in the whole world. Love is the most 
beautiful thing in the whole world! Say so. 

EVELYN. Love is the most beautiful thing in the whole world. 

Cecit. Good girl! There’s a reward for saying it right. [Késses Aer. 
Pause of complete happiness for both.] 

EvELYN [medifatively]. I’m afraid Reggie won't be pleased. 

[ The chatter of sparrows is heard.] 

Cecit [indifferently]. Won't he? 

EvELYN [shakes her head]. No. You see, Reggie’s in love with me too. 
He always has been in love with me, for years and years. [Sighs.] Poor 
Reggie ! 

Cecit. Onthe contrary. Happy Reggie! 

EVELYN [astonished]. What do you mean? 

Cecit. To have been in love with you years and years. /’ve only been 
in love with you a week. . . . I’ve only known you a week. 

EveLYN. I’m afraid Reggie didn’t look at it like that. 

Ceci [sods]. No brains. 

EVELYN. You see, I always refused Azim. 

Cecit. Exactly. And he always went on loving you. What more could 
the silly fellow want? 

EVELYN [shyly, looking up at him). He wanted me to accept him, I 
suppose. 

[ The bird chatter dies away.] 

Ceci. Ah! ... Reggie ought to read Keat’s “ Ode toa Grecian Urn.” 
... I say, what jolly eyes you’ve got! I noticed them the moment we met 
here in the wood. That was why I spoke to you. 

EVELYN [demurely]. 1 thought it was to ask your way back to the inn. 
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Ceci. That was an excuse. I knew the way as well as you did. [yj 
only just come from there. But when I saw you with the sunshine on you 
pretty soft hair and lighting up your pretty soft eyes, I said I must speak 
her. And I did. Are you glad I spoke to you? 

EVELYN. Yes. 

Ceci. Glad and glad? 

EVELYN. Yes. 

Ceci. Good girl! [Zeans over and kisses her cheek.] 

EVELYN. [Sigh of contentmeni,; sits up.] And now we must go and tel 
mother. 

CECIL [with a comic groan]. Need we? 

EVELYN [dérightly]. Of course. 

CeciL [sigh]. Well, if you think so. 

EVELYN [/aughing]. You don’t seem to look forward to it much. 

CeciLt. I don’t. That’s the part I always hate. 

Evetyn. Always? 

[Starts forward and looks at him, puzzled.) 

CECIL [gutte unconsciously]. Yes. The going to the parents and all that, 
Parents really are the most preposterous people. They've no feeling for 7o- 
mance whatever. You meet agirlin a wood. It’s May. The sun’s shining. 
There’s nota cloud in the sky. She’s adorably pretty. You fall in love 
Everything heavenly! Then—why, I can’t imagine—she wants you to tell 
her mother. Well, you do tell her mother. And her mother at once begins 
to ask you what your profession is, and how much you earn, and how much 
money you have that you don’t earn—and that spoils it all. 

EVELYN [dewildered]. But I don’t understand. You talk as if you had 
actually done all this before. 

Cecit. Sol have. Lots of times. 

EveLyn. Oh! 

[ Sante up from the ground and faces him, her eyes flashing with 
rage. 

CeciL. I say,don’tget up. It’s not time to go yet. It’s only four. Sit 
down again. 

EVELYN [strugeling for words]. Do you mean to say you've been in love 
with girls before? O*ther girls? 

CecIL [apparently genuinely astonished at the question]. Of course I 
have. 

EvELyN. And been engaged to them? 

Cecit. Not engaged. I’ve never been engaged so far. But I’ve been 
in love over and over again 

[EVELYN stamps her foot with rage—turning away from him.] 
My dear girl, what zs the matter? You look quite cross. [Réses.] 

EVELYN [ fwrious]. And you're not even ashamed of it? 

CecIL [roused to sit up by this guestion.| Ashamed of it? Ashamed of 
being in love? How can you say such a thing! Of course I’m not ashamed. 
What’s the good of being alive at all if one isn’t to be in love? I’m perpet 
ually in love. In fact, I’m hardly ever out of love—with somebody. 

EVELYN [s¢#// furious]. Then if you’re in love, why don’t you get em 
gaged? A man has no business to make love to a girl and not be engaged 
to her. It’s not right. 
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Ceci [reasoning with her]. That's the parents’ fault. I told you parents 
were preposterous people. They won't allow me to get engaged. 

Evetyn. Why not? 

Ceci. Oh, for different reasons. They say I’m not serious enough. Or 
that I don’t work enough. Or that I haven’t got enough money. Or else 
they simply say they “don’t think I’m fitted to make their daughter happy.” 
Anyhow, they won’t sanction an engagement. They all agree about ¢haz. 
Your mother would be just the same. ... . 

[/mpatient exclamation from EVELYN.) 
I don’t blame her. I don’t say she’s not right. I don’t say they haven’t all 
been right. In fact, I believe they Aave been right. I’m not explaining how 
it is. 

EvELYN [savagely]. 7 see how it is. You don’t really want to be married. 

Cecit. Of course I don’t wantto be married. Nobody does unless he’s 
perfectly idiotic. One wants to be in love. Being in love’s splendid. And 
I dare say being engaged isn’t bad—though I’ve had no experience of that 
so far. But being married must be simply hateful. 

EvELYN [doiling with rage]. Nonsense! How can it be hateful to be 
married if it’s splendid to be in love? 

[ The cuckoo ts heard.| 

Ceci. Have you forgotten the cuckoo? 

Evetyn. Oh!!! 

Cecit. No ties, no responsibilities, no ghastly little villa with children 
bellowing in the nursery. Just life in the open hedgerow. Life and love. 
Happy cuckoo! 

EveELyYN [ ferious]. I think cuckoos destestable. They’re mean, horrid, 
disgusting birds. 

Cecit. No. No. I can’t have you abusing: cuckoos. They’re particu- 
lar friends of mine. In fact, I’m a sort of cuckoo myself. 

EVELYN [‘urning on him]. Oh, I hate you! I hate you! [Stamps her 
foot.) 

Cecit [with guiet conviction]. You don’t. 

Eve.yn. I do! 

Cecit [shaking his head]. You don’t. [Quite gravely.] One never 
really hates the people one has once loved. 

[He looks into her eyes. For a moment or two she returns his gaze 
fiercely. Then her eyes fall and they fill with tears.} 

EveLYN [Aalf crying]. How horrid you are to say that! 

Cecit. Why? 

EvELYN. Because it’s true, 1 suppose. Oh, I’m so unhappy! [Begins 
to cry.] 

CeciL [ genuinely distressed}. Eve! You're crying. You mustn’t do 
that. I can’t bear seeing people cry. [Zays hand on her shoulder.| 

EVELYN [shaking it off]. Don’t. I can’t bear you to touch me. After 
falling in love with one girl after another like that. When I thought you 
were only in love with me. 

CeciL. So I am only in love with you—now. 

EVELYN [/earfully]. But I thought you’d never been in love with any- 
one else. And I let you call me Eve because you said she was the first 
woman man ever loved. 
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Cecit. But I never said she was the only one, did 1? [A 7gumentatively,] 
And one can’t Ae/p being in love with people when one zs in love, can one? 
I couldn't Ae/p falling in love with you, for instance, the moment I saw you, 
You looked simply splendid. It was such a splendid day too. Of course| 
fell in love with you. 

EvELYN [slightly appeased by this compliment, drying her eyes]. But 
you seem to fall in love with such a lot of people. 

Cecit. Ido. [Miéschievously.] But ought you to throw stones at me? 
After all, being in love with more than one person is no worse than having 
more than one person in love with you. How about Reggie? 

EVELYN. Reggie? 

[Zhe sparrows’ chatter starts again.] 

Ceci [nods]. Reggie’s in love with you, isn’t he? SoamI. And both 
at once too! I’m only in love with one person at a time. 

EveELyYN [redelliously]. 1 can’t help Reggie being in love with me. 

Cecit. And I can’t help my being in love with you. That’s just my 
point: I knew you'd see it. 

EveELYN. I don’t see it at all. Reggie is quite different from you. Reg- 
gie’s love is true and constant... . 

CreciL. Well, I’m a constant lover if you come to that. 

EVELYN. You aren’t. You know you aren't. 

Cecit. Yes, 1am. A constant lover is a lover who is constantly in love. 

EVELYN. Only with the same person. 

Cecit. It doesn’t say so. It only says constant. 

EVELYN [Aalf-/aughing]. How ridiculous you are! [7urns away.] 

CEcIL [sigh of relief]. That’s right. Now you're good-tempered again. 

EVELYN. I’m not. 

Crecit. What a story! 

EVELYN. I’m not. I’m very, very angry. 

CeciL. That’s impossible. You can’t possibly be angry and laugh at the 
same time,can you? No onecan. And you did laugh. You're doing it now. 

[She does so unwillingly] 
So don’t let’s quarrel any more. It’s absurd to quarrel on such a fine day, 
isn’t it? Let’s make it up, and be lovers again. 

[ The sparrows’ chatter dies away.| 

EVELYN [shaking her head]. No. 

CeciL. Please! 

EveELYN [shaking her head]. No. 

CeciL. Well, you’re very foolish. Love isn’t a thing to throw away. It's 
too precious for that. Love is the most beautiful thing in the whole world, 
You said so yourself not ten minutes ago. 

EveLyn. I didn’t. You said it. [Looking down.] 

CeciL. But you said it after me. [Gently and gravely.] Eve, deat, 
don’t be silly. Let’s be in love}while we can. Youth is the time to be in love, 
isn’t it? Soon you and I will be dull and stupid and midd'e-aged like all the 
other tedious people. And then it will be too late. Youth passes so quickly. 
Don’t let’s waste a second of it. They say the May-fly only lives for one 
day. He is born in the morniug. All the afternoon he flutters over the river 
in the sunshine, dodging the trout and flirting with other May-flies, And at 
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evening he dies. Think of the poor May-fly who happens to be born ona 
wet day! The tragedy of it! 

EvELYN [softly]. Poor May-fly. 

Cecit. There! You're sorry for the May-fly, yousee. You're only angry 
with me. 

EVELYN. Because you're not a May-fly. 

Cecit. Yes,I am. A sort of May-fly. 

EVELYN [with a suspicion of tears in her voice]. You aren’t. How can 
you be? Besides, you said you were a cuckoo just now. 

Cecit. I suppose I’m a cuckoo-May-fly. For I Aate wet days. And if 
you're going to cry again, it might just as well be wet, mightn’t it? So do 
dry your eyes like a good girl. Let me doit for you. [Does tt with her 
handkerchief.) ... . 

[She laughs ruefully.] 
There, that’s better. And now we're going to be good children again, 
aren’t we? 

Eve.yn [giving in]. Yes. 

Ceci [holding out his hand]. And you'll kiss me and be friends? 

EveLyn. We'll be friends, of course. [Sad/y.} But you must never 
kiss me again. 

Cecit. Whatashame! Why not? 

EvELYN. Because you mustn’t. 

Cecit [cheerfully]. Well, you'll sit down again anyhow, won’t you?— 
just to show we've made it up. [Moves toward tree.] 

EveLyn [shakes head]. No. 

Ceci [disappointed ; turns]. Ah! ... Then you haven’t really made 
it up. 

Evetyn. Yes, I have. [Picks up her hat.) But I must gonow. Reg- 
gie’s coming down by the five o’clock train, and I want to be at the station 
tomeethim. [Holds out her hand|.. Good-bye, Mr. Harburton. 

Ceci [taking her hand]. Eve! You're going to accept Reggie. [Pause.] 

Eve yn [half to herself]. 1 wonder. 

Cecit. And Ae’// have to tell your mother? 

EveLyn. Of course. 

Cecit [drops her hand]. Poor Reggie! So Azs romance ends too! 

EveL_yn. It won’t. If I marry Reggie I shall make him very happy. 

Cecit. Very likely. Marriage may be happiness, but I’m hanged if it’s 
romance! 

EveLyn. Oh! 

[Exclamation of impatience. She turns away and exits. CECIL 
watches her departure with a smile, half-amused, half-pained, till she is 
long out of sight. Then with half a sigh he turns back to his tree.) 

Cecit [reseating himself]. Poor Reggie! 

[Reopens his book and settles himself to read again. A cuckoo hoots 
loudly from a distant thicket and is answered by another. Ceci looks 
up from his book to listen as the curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN. 
































The Plays of St. John Hankin 


By Marion Tucker 


From the time of the Elizabethan dramatists almost up to the 
present, that is, between 1640 and 1890, scarcely a dozen plays 
were produced in England that “possessed the saving grace of 
style.” These dozen form a permanent contribution both to lit. 
erature and to the stage. The thousands of others written within 
the same period are now neither acted nor generally read. Such 
has been the disastrous result of the divorce between the “drama” 
and “literature.” Within the past quarter-century, however, 
half a dozen men in England have written, and have successfully 
produced upon the stage, plays that unite the two after their 
separation of almost three centuries. Of this small group St 
John Hankin is one of the most significant and interesting 
figures. His plays are becoming recognized as the work of a 
highly original and gifted dramatist, who was an artist in the 
stri€t sense ; that is, one who did a thing worth doing and didit 
well, and who always worked within his own limitations and the 
limitations of his art. 

Within the seven years before his death, in 1909, Hankin 
wrote the five full-length and two one-act .comedies of manners 
that form his “theatre.’’ Of these 7he Cassilis Engagementis 
the best known, and is perhaps the best “acting” play ; but Zhe 
Last of the DeMullins is more thoughtful ; and 7he Charity that 
Began at Home is superior in humor and subtle satire. Of his 
two one-act plays, Zhe Constant Lover, reprinted in the present 
issue of this magazine, is as airy, polished, and altogether de- 
lightful a trifle as may be found in recent drama in English. 

Hankin knew the life of the country houses of Dorset and 
Leicestershire as Wilde knew his London drawing-rooms, and, 
except in the case of his 7wo Mr. Wetherbys, found there his 
milieu and his characters. He thus states his method: ‘I seleé& 
an episode in the life of one of my characters or a group of 
characters, when something of importance to their future has to 
be decided, and I ring up my curtain. Having shown how it 
was decided, and why it was so decided, I ring it down again. 
The episode is over, and with it the play. The end is ‘inconclu- 
sive’ in that it proves nothing. Why should it?’’ Yet for all 
this, Hankin is a dramatist of ideas. Each of his plays embodies 
one, never obtruded, but worked out inevitably through the ac- 
tion. He has only a circumscribed vision of life, but he sees 
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life clearly, uses his reason upon it, and exposes its mistakes, 
follies, and shams all the more convincingly in that he never sets 
up a thesis or points a moral. His dramatis persone are not 
puppets but real persons, living their own proper lives. If they 
do not attain that absolute life born only of the great dramatist, 
if they fail to show us anything new or startling in human nature, 
they are yet real enough for us to come upon them with the 
pleasure of recognition. Perhaps Mrs. Eversleigh, Lady Remen- 
ham, and their like, come dangerously near to being “the em- 
bodiment of a single trait” (like Wilde’s Lady Bracknell, e¢ a/.), 
but even they have within them the germs of charaéter; while 
Janet DeMullin, Ethel Borridge, Eustace Jackson, and many 
others, have the solid and rounded substance of three dimen- 
sions; and, to show what Hankin could attain at his best, there 
is that absolute and perfect creation, Mrs. Jackson. It is to be 
noted that this same Mrs. Jackson is born of a real tenderness 
only too unusual in Hankin’s treatment of character. In this 
very lack of moving passion, even of legitimate sentiment, lies 
one of his sharply defined limitations. Even such scenes of 
tempered sentiment as that between Ethel and Geoffrey in AG 
III of The Cassilis Engagement are rare in his work. And it 
must be admitted, also, that in ‘general his people lack great 
emotions of any kind that might enable them to dominate their 
environment—for Janet DeMullin is a signal exception. 

But Hankin’s dialogue may be praised unreservedly. It is as 
far removed from the unnatural “literary” speech of much of 
the drama of even his own period as it is from the diffuse, aim- 
less, disjointed speech of real life. It is what the dialogue of the 
realistic play should be: the talk of real life condensed, clari- 
fied, rendered pregnant, pointed, and significant. Such speech 
is not nature, but it sounds natural; it is not life—it is art. The 
subtle humor of his dialogue, at times its clear-cut decision and 
force, are quite unsurpassed in modern English comedy. It is 
witty, too, in season, but not with the wit of mere paradox or 
perverted maxim, irrespective of character or occasion. A trace 
of Wilde may be found in Lady Farringford in The Return of 
the Prodigal, but this method was afterwards abandoned for a 
wit less striking, perhaps, but of finer art, a wit reduced to its 
proper place in the dialogue, and blending with the other ele- 
ments to give the effect of utter sincerity and naturalness. 

Perhaps Hankin was inferior to Wilde in a “sense for the the- 
atre,”’ for climaxes, for “curtains,” and so forth. Or perhaps his 
more sincere art refused to sacrifice truth to mere theatricalism. 
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Certainly he rejeéted worn-out stage conventions. His plays in 
general lack the momentum that makes one eager to know what 
will happen next, and his “curtains” are, as a rule, almost too 
quiet for mere theatrical effect. Yet he was capable of devising 
as strong a curtain as may be found in modern English comedy; 
e. g., the close of Act I of The Cassilis Engagement; and, for 
the quintessence of high comedy in its most dramatic moments, 
the climaxes in the third aét of this same play and of The Charity 
that Began at Home take their place with the ‘“‘screen scene” 
of The School for Scandal and with the best of Wilde. 

“It is the dramatist’s business to represent life, not to argue 
about it,” says Hankin. Well, he does not indeed argue about 
it, but neither does he represent it; he does far more: he re- 
creates it in terms of his own personality. The drama may be, 
as is often asserted, the most objective of the arts, but if it in- 
deed be an art, it must bear the stamp of the artist’s personality, 
Hankin’s very sincerity—his finest quality—-compels him to 
show his own conception of life. Surely this is more than mere 
representation, more than holding the mirror up to nature, as do 
the camera and the talking-machine; it is genuine creation. He 
gives his characters certain qualities, and they work out their 
own salvation. Their own traits have moulded the action of the 
play, and the end must be the logical outcome of that aétion, 
Except in the case of Zhe Two Mr. Wetherbys Hankin makes 
no concession to false sentiment. His endings are not unpleas- 
ant, ugly, or painful, for they are true comedy; but they are 
relentless in their logic. His persons—and they are, remember, 
in the main, very real persons—could not have aé¢ted otherwise, 
their stories could have come to no other end, except by a 
violation of their own personalities. If all this is to Hankin’s 
credit as an artist, it no less helps to explain his failure so far to 
please the taste of the average playgoer, who demands of the 
theatre distorted character, false sentiment, utter negation of 
logic, insincerity, and claptrap. 

Hankin’s plays are rather a promise than a fulfilment. Better 
plays, perhaps, even of their kind, may come in time. But in 
these subtle, sincere and highly finished comedies we have at 
least that union between the drama and good style which the 
English stage has lacked for centuries. They aét well, and they 
read well, for they are beautifully written; and, for all their lim- 
itations, they seem about as sure of a permanent place in dra- 
matic literature as any body of plays of their generation. 


























Notes on the Endowed Theatre 
Extraéts from the Essays of St. Joun Hanxin 


THERE is only one weak point about the intellectual drama as at 
present supplied to London. /¢ does not pay. It is immensely 
praised. Cultured people talk about it, write about it, discuss it. 
Banquets are given initshonour. But nobody buys any seats. . . . 
And if the cultured playgoer will not support tne cultured drama 
in the only practical way, namely, by paying at the door, how is 
the cultured theatre to get along? 

Commonplace people will say it must be contented not to get 
along. If cultured people will not pay for their pleasures like 
uncultured people, they must go without them. Ifa man will 
not work, neither shall he eat. If people want a thing they 
must pay for it. And soon. But this sort of proverbial philoso- 
phy is hopelessly antiquated. Nowadays we know that if a man 
does not eat, he cannot possibly be expected to have the energy 
to work, and therefore, the first thing to be done is to feed the 
brute. While all really modern social legislation goes on the as- 
sumption that people must be supplied with the necessities and 
the amenities of civilized existence, whether they can pay for 
them or not. Picture galleries, bands in the park, parks for the 
bands, free breakfasts before education, free luncheon after edu- 
cation, free education in between—obviously the step from this 
to free performances of Ibsen’s plays, and Mr. Barker's plays, 
and my plays, and Mr. Galsworthy’s plays, is a short one... . . 

Even at an endowed theatre the fate of a play will depend in 
the end on the verdict of the public, but here it will be on the 
public’s deliberate and considered judgment, not upon its mo- 
mentary whim. The endowed theatre puts up a play for a few 
performances. It is not necessary that it should create an im- 
mediate furore and fill the theatre fora year. All that is required 
is that it should have a success with the more critical public who 
form its early audiences. If they like it, the piece goes into the 
general repertoire and is revived from time to time as that criti- 
cal approval spreads to wider circles and the demand for further 
performances makes itself heard among the general public. This 
is the only way in which the best work ever can succeed on the 


If we are not to get an endowment for the theatre out of the 
Government, there remains the possibility of getting one from 
some one or more rich men, and this, I own, seems to me more 
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likely. Indeed, it is a standing source of wonder to me that such 
a theatre has not been started already. It would be such a very 
much more interesting hobby than most of those on which 
millionaries seem to lavish their money at present... . . The 
number of wealty men who have ruined themselves and their 
friends over keeping racehorses is prodigious. People will finance 
air-ships and polar excursions and new religions. There is noth. 
ing too fatuous or too dull, apparently, for millionaires to spend 
their money on. The one thing to which it never occurs to 
them to open their purses is the drama... . . 

I confess I cannot understand it. For, considered merely as 
a game, the running of a repertory theatre in London (if you did 
not want to make money out of it) would be enthralling. There 
is a special and peculiar excitement about being present at the 
production of a play with which you are connected, whether as 
author or manager, or merely as ‘“‘backer”’ or ‘“‘patron,’’ which 
can hardly be exaggerated. The glamour of the enterprise, its 
extreme flukiness, the utter impossibility of telling, even from 
the final rehearsal, whether a play will succeed or fail with an 
audience give it a fascination not to be found in any other 
branch of sport. .... 

The danger of this utter brainlessness of the theatre of to-day 
is that educated people will stop going to it altogether from sheer 
boredom. They will not consent to spend their money and 
endure fatigue in order to see the old situation indifferently han- 
dled in the same old way by playwrights who quite obviously 
despise both their work and their audiences. That is why itis 
so unwise of the managers not to support the idea of a national 


The managerial policy should be to support everything which 
promotes interest in the drama or attracts new classes of play- 
goers in the theatre. The fools will go to the theatre in any 
circumstances. The problem is to attract the clever people. And 
though the plays which an endowed theatre would foster would 
not be the kind of plays which, at present at least, it would pay 
the ordinary manager to produce, they would undoubtedly create 
an interest in the theatre in a class which at present never 
darkens its doors. 
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The Exhibition of American Stage Designs 
at the Bourgeois Galleries 


PREFATORY NOTE 


Ir was more than a year ago that a few people interested in the 
so-called ‘“‘new movement in the theatre’ met in New York to 
formulate plans for an exhibition of models, sketches and photo- 
graphs of stage settings. They felt that it would be of interest to 
the public, and of service to the artists concerned, to show com- 
prehensively the progress of modern stagecraft in this country. Af- 
ter many delays their plans have matured in the exhibition of stage 
designs being held at the Bourgeois Galleries during April. 

Most of the earlier stagecraft exhibitions in America had been 
devoted largely to the European revolutionaries—to Craig, Ap- 
pia, Bakst and the Germans—with only a few anemic imitations 
to show that Americans were interested ; or else the shows were 
one-man affairs. But by the middle of last season, with Rollo 
Peters, John Wenger, Lee Simonson, and Maxwell Armfield 
meriting recognition with the three pioneers in New York, and 
with the names of Sam Hume, Raymond Johnson, Hermann 
Rosse and Nornmian-Bel Geddes coming insistently out of the 
West, the time seemed ripe for showing graphically and collec- 
tively what had been accomplished. The present exhibition 
includes, without serious exception, designs by every artist who 
has contributed either extensively or with noteworthy talent to 
the current of the new staging in America. 

In connection with the exhibition it was suggested that each 
artist prepare a brief statement, outlining his attitude toward the 
stage or his belief about the future of theatre art. These state- 
ments, together with Kenneth Macgowan’s interpretative essay, 
occupy the following thirty pages, and are appearing both in the 
official exhibition catalogue and in Theatre Arts Magazine. 

The committee which has arranged the exhibition is composed 
of Helen Freeman, Kenneth Macgowan and Sheldon Cheney. Two 
of the original members, Lee Simonson and H. K. Moderwell, re- 
signed when they were called away from New York last summer. 
The committee has consulted continually with Mr. Stephan Bour- 
geois, and it has had occasional meetings with those stage designers 
who are resident in New York. With this aid it has prepared an 
exhibition which is probably as representative and as complete as 
is possible when an art is young. S. C. 











The New Path of the Theatre 


By KennetH Maccowan 


ARE we to emerge from the war into a new theatre? Are we to 
harvest in the playhouse, as we are harvesting in other fields of 
art, the rich seedings of Europe many years neglected? Will we 
find ourselves in that theatre of beauty and expressiveness to- 
wards which Russia and Germany and in less degree France and 
England were moving in 1914? 

One thing is certain: if we go anywhere, we shall go far. If we 
take steps to reorganize our theatrical machine, to make it sen. 
sitive and yet strong, self-reliant and self-expressive, we can 
create theatrical art of a rare fulness. For we build upon a full 
and alive past. We build upon a past that is only yesterday and 
yet—by the intervention of the war—has taken on many of the 
rounded and summed-up qualities of tradition. More, we are 
building on an international past in the theatre, even as we are 
building towards an international future in affairs of state. 

Behind the modern art of stage production loom two immense 
figures of theory—Gordon Craig and Adolphe Appia. Craig, an 
Englishman writing in English, gave us the great outlines of in- 
spiration, filled in with the brilliant and provocative art of his 
pencil. Appia, an Italian-Swiss writing in French, supplied an 
abstract philosophy and a concrete method. Two nations—Ger- 
many and Russia—took up the task of realizing these ideas 
and prescriptions. Through state and city theatres, through 
group playhouses, where study, experiment and thoughtful ac- 
complishment were not impossible, modern theatrical art rounded 
from theories into—produétions. From Germany rose the fame 
of Max Reinhardt, obscuring for us the splendid work of a dozen 
other producers like Schlenter, Linnebach, Hagemann. From 
Russia came the ballet of Bakst obscuring only less completely 
the theatre of Stanislawski. In Ireland, the Abbey theatre opened 
its eyes to the vision. Barker saw in London, and minor men 
and playhouses in the English provinces. Rouché, of the Théatre 
des Arts, showed Paris that which made him direétor of the 
Opéra for the fated fall of 1914. And in France occurred that 
most remarkable birth of a literally new theatre, the Vieux 
Colombier of the critic-player Jacques Copeau. At this point, 
the Great War wrote ‘‘finis’’. Russia under the Soviets has re- 
opened the scroll. America under the Shuberts may yet write 
upon it. 
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Without the theories, progress for them or progress for us 
would have been impossible. Without their accomplishment, 
ess for us would be only a thing to dream of. For under 
the Shuberts—-which is only an impolite and impolitic way of 
saying under the Broadway system of piecemeal production — 
America could never study, experiment and accomplish as the 
old world did in those German and Russian producing theatres 
where groups of artists worked constantly together. Fortunately 
that work has been done for us. Of course we need more ex- 
periment, and we need and are getting the theatres where that 
is possible; yet, now that we have models to work from, even 
our Broadway system can reproduce and to some extent develop 
the types of production given us by the recent and international 
past before the war. It had even begun to do so while Europe 
fought. 

Indeed, America is at the point where criticism should begin 
to take the place of indiscriminate enthusiasm. The exhibition 
of sketches and models at the Bourgeois Galleries in New York 
and the essays by native stage artists to which this is, in a cer- 
tain sense, an introduction, demonstrate how far things have 
already moved. We need not fear to injure our cause by criti- 
cism. We are more likely now to kill it with kindness. There was 
a time when the faintest buds of the footlights had to be nour- 
ished with applause. We hailed much extremely bad work. Per- 
haps it was because we craved excitation and the bizarre, as 
relief from drab emotions. Perhaps it was because we knew that 
even from such beginnings the good art coyld spring—certainly 
better and more easily than from the old. was thus that we 
applauded much work of the worst Washington Square Players 
sort. The old was so bad that we accepted an even worse ver- 
sion of the new. Now we must criticize. 

We must appreciate the potentialities of the stage. That was 
what the old school didn’t do. And that is what some of the 
new schools also are failing to do when they cling to the old the- 
atricalism, to the old arbitrary four walls of canvas, the forced 
marriage of pretence and extravagance. We have fought realism. 
We have berated Belasco. But our fight should go further back— 
and further forward. Realism can emerge into the expressive- 
ness of the new art. Behind realism lies the greater enemy, the 
enemy that realism and its Forty-fourth Street high priest fought 
with us,—yes, before us. That enemy is theatricalism. It is the 
dead-alive theatre of the last century, where the meagre ma- 
terials of side walls, wings, and backdrop, were accepted as can- 
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vasses for the smearing of bad color and worse perspeétive inty 
a “play-actory” pretence at a marvelous reality. The thing was 
never life. It was never poetry. It was never emotion. It was, 
routine rule-of-thumb fake. And in America it still lives, 

Two men set themselves to demolish this thing. They wer 
Otto Brahms and David Belasco. They produced actuality, Ag 
mirers of the Berlin producer called it naturalism. And it wa 
this light that Reinhardt and Stanislawski first followed. They 
men made actual rooms and plausible exteriors. A great mag 
of engineering mechanism, new lights, new stages, new skies 
were invented in the process of getting rid of the old fake, ang 
putting realism in its place. The two-dimensional perspective of 
the easel painter was banished from the three-dimensional the, 
tre. The footlights and the borderlights of the pi¢ture-fram 
stage were left to the picture gallery in all their blank staring 

lare. 
: Esthetics, like life, do not come in water-tight compartment 
There is evolution. Now it is quite possible to argue that the 
old theatricalism was always striving to be real, and that hard 
intelligent work pushed it over into naturalism. Certainly natu. 
alism, as Reinhardt and Stanislawski practiced it, drifted ove 
into the high expressiveness of the new art. There was a tim 
when Reinhardt produced A Midsummer Nights Dream ini 
forest of real papier-maché trees. Stanislawski made a Gorki of 
utter and gutter reality. But they had only to try to add beauty 
and meaning to their produétions in order to be forced, like al 
the great artists of the world, into a refinement, a seleétion and 
an interpretation Which is best expressed through the rather 
awkward term abstraction. The old theatre of theatricalism had 
tried to reach a vivid and picturesque reality through certain 
rule-of-thumb abstraétions which cribbed, cabined, confined and 
defeated the purpose. The newer theatre tries to reach beauty 
and meaning, to win to a vivid expressiveness of the play, 
through spiritual abstractions. In the old days stretched cam 
vas, painted with pictures of leaves and branches, tried to look 
like a forest. In the days of realism, actual, modelled, three 
dimensional forms of trees did indeed look not unlike an inf 
rior sort of forest. In the third period, however, that same 
canvas of the old days, treated frankly as cloth, and either hung 
in loose tree-like shapes or painted with symbols of nature and 
draped like the curtain it actually is, becomes an abstraétion dl 
a forest, full of all the suggestive beauty of which the artistia 
colors, shapes and lights is capable. 
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In spite of the natural process of development from realism to 
this art of abstraction, there is such an essential break with the 
stiff and limited art of the past, that there has come a promise 
of as great a break with the physical theatre itself. This is the 
place, however, for only a hint at the reconstruction of stage and 
auditorium which may make a theatre as different from the 
present hall and niched platform as that theatre was different 
from the open-air cockpit of the Elizabethans and the amphi- 
theatre of the Greeks. 

The evolution which kept those utterly different theatres still 
The Theatre, and which brings the modern art of produétion out 
of the theatricals of Garrick and Kean, also brings compromises 
and “sportings back.” These must not confuse us. As we gain a 
single definite conception of the new art, we must begin to see 
the falsities that have crept into it. We must see and recognize, 
for example, the limitations of Bakst and much of the Russian 
method. We must note that this artist has been content with the 
old mechanics and methods of theatricalism. He has taken the 
great canvas drop and the open side wings, and he has simply 
sublimated them with color. He still paints perspectives on the 
drop, but he flings out columns and stairs and vistas with such 
verve, and colors them with such spectacular genius that they 
take on a spiritual life that triumphs over technical limitations. 
Bakst is a glorious compromise. 

And there are many compromises that must be met and, per- 
haps, accepted. Banishing perspective utterly only ties us down 
to a setting no larger in its appearance than the actual stage. 
Should we then compromise by the use of set-pieces showing 
distant silhouettes of cities and mountains against the sky, so 
distant in fact as to defeat the difficulties in perspeétive? Or will 
we find a more consistent solution in symbolic representation, 
which turns the whole aétual stage into a place without physical 
limitations? Similarly, shall we attempt the blue ether of the 
sky by that remarkable combination, eleétric light and plaster 
dome, or shall we turn the sky, too, into a symbolic and decora- 
tive thing—canvas daubed and speckled with pleasing hues? 

Besides falsities that should be banned and compromises 
that may be accepted, there are many varieties of style and 
method possible in the new art. One artist—Joseph Urban, for 
instance—may practice an enriched and meaningful realism in 
Le Prophéte, a decorative method in Don Giovanni, and an abso- 
lute abstraction in the “realistic” ju, or he may run from 
realism to abstraétion and symbolism in a single opera such as 
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St. Elizabeth. We may have our preferences. I am personally ajj 
for the abstraction. But we must recognize the breadth of the 
new movement and we must see that the essential test is the 
effect of the particular produ¢tion on the expressiveness of the 
play itself. 

But behind all such conflicts and compromises and differences 
of method, there remain a few basic ideas and basic methods, 
without which we cannot have the beauty and the expressive. 
ness of the modern stage art. They are simplification, sugges. 
tion, and synthesis. 

Simplification is the test in almost all great art. Simplification 
of effect always ; simplification of means generally. On the stage, 
simplification of both effect and means are essential, because the 
scenery is not the only thing to be seen. Stage architecture is 
not architecture alone, or stage picture merely stage picture 
The setting is the medium for the a¢tor. And it is essential that 
he shall be properly seen. It is essential that he shall be prop. 
erly set off by his background and properly fused in it. He 
must mean more because of the setting, not less. The case 
against the old setting, both the theatrical setting and the Be. 
lasco setting, is that either its garishness or its detail tends to 
hide the actor. On the stage we must have simplification for 
art’s sake. But we must have it even more for the sake of the 
a¢tor—and therefore of the play. 

The complement to simplification is suggestion. Simplify as 
much as you please; you only make it the more possible to 
suggest a wealth of spiritual and zsthetic qualities. A single 
Saracenic arch can do more than a half dozen to summon 
the passionate background of Spanish Don Juan. One candle- 
stick can carry the whole spirit of the baroque Za 7osca. On 
the basis of simplication, the artist can build up by suggestiona 
host of effeéts that crude and elaborate reprodu€tion would only 
thrust between the audience and the aétor and the play. The 
artist can suggest either the naturalistic or the abstraét, either 
reality or an idea and an emotion. 

Finally, the quality above all in modern stage produétion is 
synthesis. For modern stage art, in spite of all the easel artists 
who may care to practice the painting of scenery, is a complex 
and rhythmic fusion of setting, lights, actors and play. There 
must be consistency in each of these, consistency of a single kind 
or consistency that has the quality of progression in it. And 
there must be such consistency among them all. Half the 
portrait, half the landscape, cannot be in Whistler's style and 
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the other half in Zuloaga’s. The creation of a mood expres- 
sive of the play is, after all, the final purpose in produétion. 
It can no more be a jumble of odds and ends than can the play 
itself. 

The achievement of this synthesized suggestion of a play’s 
simple, essential qualities has been sought by the great theorists 
in very different ways. Gordon Craig would get it mainly by 
design, backed by color. Adolphe Appia fuses his drama in light. 
Jacques Copeau, whose beliefs and whose work must take a high 
place in the record of theatrical progress, achieves the play 
through restriction of means and the re-creation of every ele- 
ment from the theatre building to the aétor at each produétion. 

I think a single scene of a play produced by two Americans— 
and a modern, realistic play, at that—-can be taken as an ex- 
ample of the working out of the three fundamentals. in a fused 
whole. It is the opening scene of a failure produced by Arthur 
Hopkins a few years ago, Zhe Devil’s Garden. The opening of 
the play showed a postal clerk hauled up for examination on 
charges in the room of a member of that bureaucracy, the British 
general post office. The setting was shallow, perhaps ten feet 
deep. At each end was a door set in a square wall. The wall be- 
tween was without opening, and its only decoration was a buff- 
toned map. Three chairs and one desk. And some aétors. 
Simplification. | 

But that simple room fairly breathed bureaucracy, the thing 
that was about to grip the clerk. Its walls were a dull gray; its 
door casings, map frame, narrow wainscoating and furniture were 
black—the same gray and black of the morning clothes of the 
officials. These tones and these people made a well-composed 
harmonious picture, but it was a picture instinét with formality. 
The colors, the proportions, the map—all simple suggestions 
of the reality that ruled the whole great invisible building be- 
hind. 

For synthesis, there was not only the consistency of this gray 
and black duotone and its restrained lighting. There was the 
handling of furniture and people—the stage direétion. The desk 
and chairs were precisely and formally square with the square 
walls. The people entered from the end doors, moved squarely 
and formally up to each other, face to face, precise. It was a 
machine, the machine of government property. That scene, as 
designed by Robert E. Jones and direéted by Arthur Hopkins, 
was a perfect piece of realism, and a perfeét piece of abstrac- 
tion besides. It showed the possibilities of the new art for the 
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drama of to-day as well as for the colorful and imaginative sort 
of play for which so many of us are hoping and for which alone 
so many imagine the new stage art is fitted. 

America has its artists, it even has a producer or two, that see 
this exacting yet catholic new art aright. It is beginning to have 
an audience, and it must cultivate critics. We are through with 
imitation. Europe has taught us; we must now practice and 
create. We are past the Craig period when theories and rather 
extravagant sketches had their justification in the inspiration 
they gave. Now is the time for practicality, revolutionary prac- 
ticality, and for accomplishment and triumph. 
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The Necessary Illusion 


By Lee Simonson 


Tue illusion of being not at the play but in the domain of the 
play itself, is the essential illusion which the theatre must give. 
Without it no vicarious experience is possible, that purgation of 
our emotions, more often romantic than tragic, which is the ul- 
timate and permanent satisfaction that any dramatic spectacle 
bestows. I find myself a designer of scenery, because, even as a 
spectator, the forms in which the players move, and the very 
light they move through, are as essential in maintaining this 
fundamental illusion of the theatre as their impersonations or the 
words of the play itself. Bernhardt declaiming Hecuba in front 
of potted palms, remains, for me, simply Bernhardt declaiming, 
however beautifully. 

At any of the traditional performances of Wagner's Ring, I 
have merely listened to a score, for I was at the dreariest corner 
of the Palisades. At any moment the sign “Choice Lots for 
Sale” might gleam through the tree trunks, and the clang of a 
hidden trolley drown the dirge of the Rhine Maidens. Never for a 
moment was I where the music bade me be—at the beginning of 
the world watching Gods decree their doom and shape the des- 
tiny of men. Let Mélisande wander under the unrelenting glare 
of electric light, against huge chromolithographs of an American 
public park in the year 1850, and her cry “Je ne suis pas he- 
reuse”’ is the ludicrous bleat of a silly child, and the cadences 
of Debussy the merest gibberish. But let me see her, as I did 
more recently, among the cavernous rooms and the gaunt ter- 
races of a king’s dwelling, as visibly strange and as foreboding as 
Copeau made it, and her terror becomes mine and her cry the 
voice of my most inarticulate sorrow. 

Stating it as a doctrine, one might say that quality of a back- 
ground determines one’s emotional reaction to anything that 
happens in front of it. As such it may seem hyper-zsthetic; yet 
it is a doctrine we acknowledge daily by the importance we at- 
tach to creating appropriate backgrounds everywhere — parks 
and gardens to idle in, houses to live in, churches to worship in, 
tombs to lie in. And we try, however fitfully or unsuccessfully, 
to give them some design or some beauty relevant to the experi- 
ence they are supposed to shelter. And yet this same public 
that will save their lovemaking for the prettiest lane, or forget 
guide books, rapt, in the nave of an alien cathedral, will, once 
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within the theatre, accept the most cherished love scenes and 
romantic deaths, amid surroundings they would not consider 
worth printing on a picture postcard, or which would outrage 
them at the funeral of a friend. 

To destroy this strange dualism, this indifference to visual 
beauty that the theatre seems to breed in most aétors and pro- 
ducers, as well as in their speétators, is, I think, the fundamental 
problem of the scene designer. For the present danger is that the 
so-called ‘‘modern scenery”’ will be accepted, but never craved— 
that it will remain a luxurious extra, a dressing-up of the play, 
and applauded as another tradition of the theatre, and in the end 
matter no more than whether the costumes of the chorus of 
Listen Lucy are green with black spangles or pink with yellow 
plumes: 
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The Mission of the Stage Setting 


By Jonn WenceErR 





































Tue scenic setting has a distinét mission in theatrical life — and 
but one mission. That is so to express the purpose, the spirit, the 
symbolism of the play as to enhance and intensify its chara¢ter. 

At a local theatre recently the audience gave vent to pro- 
longed applause as the curtain rose, revealing the stage setting. 
Apparently complimentary to the scenic designer; and so it 
was —before the action of the play began. 

As soon as the business of the story commenced and the 
psychology of the drama entered into the consciousnesses of the 
auditors, they felt vaguely uncomfortable. Most of them were 
unable to analyze their irritation. The student of stagecraft 
sensed the trouble immediately. The setting didn't belong. It 
clashed. As a work apart it was exquisitely done, and merited 
the applause it received. As the background for the drama 
which it was intended to serve, it failed. 

So to harmonize with the play, so to correspond with, and in- 
tensify, if possible, the underlying motif expressed by it, so to 
merge itself with the spirit and purpose of the play that it calls 
forth of itself no recognition beyond the subconscious apprecia- 
tion of its absorption into the play itself—that is the purpose of 
the stage setting. 

The theatre of yesterday demanded — and still demands, for 
the modern playhouse is a lone gladiator battling against the 
host of hoary though hard-dying discouragers of change — that 
the stage setting represent realism. 

It insisted upon realism because it had little, if any, respec 
for the thought processes of the average audience. What's the 
set, a barn-door? Then where are the nails? How in the name 
of Thespis will the audience recognize the set as a barn-door un- 
less you paint in the nails, the hinges and the door-latch? Thus 
reasoned the theatre owner of yesteryear. 

He also insisted upon drabs. A dull gray or a muddy brown 
were his favorite colors. They were the only practical tones to 
use. Else how could one distinguish the aétors? ‘‘Tone down 
your colors,” the stage designer was warned, with the result that ‘ 
the freshly installed setting resembled a choice seétion of Canar- 
sie real estate after the February thaw. It was toned down, all 
right. It was so toned down that it toned down the spirits of the 
audience, the receipts in the box office, and the spark of ambi- 
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tion still faintly discernible in the hearts of the few visionaries 
who dreamed of the day when life on the stage might express 
itself in the materials nature offers. 

For nature is not drab. Nature is gorgeous in color, and color 
on the stage is one of the three essentials which the mind de. 
mands. The other two are action and sound. 

Give the setting all the brilliance the motif of the play, of 
opera, demands. No fear that the players won't be seen. They 
move. The moving object is always more conspicuous than the 
background, no matter how skilfully the colors blend. Then 
there is contrasting color. Harmonious contrasts add vigor and 
beauty to the stage picture. 

The background should contain movement. Life is not static, 
It is fluid. The stage setting should tend towards that elusive. 
ness in life found in the rainbow, in the play of shifting lights and 
shadows. 

Imbue the stage setting with poetry. Give it an imaginative 
quality. Let it absorb within it a fluidity, an elusiveness that 
stimulates the mind. The stage setting that stifles individual in- 
terpretation by driving nails into the barn-door is a failure, in that 
it fails to preserve the essential illusion of the theatre. 
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Artificiality and Reality in the 
Future Theatre 


By Hermann Rosse 


Ir THE plastic arts mean anything they mean an artificial reality, 
an interpretation of life in another medium in an attempt to clarify 
life itself. A prediction as to the future of the plastic arts of the 
theatre, to me, resolves itself into an application of this crucial 
test: do they, or do they not, help our cosmic understanding? 

Beauty of form helps us in this way, and that supreme beauty 
which comes with geometrical perfection, be it in plane or solid. 
And so does beauty of color even more readily, as its appeal is 
so much more easily understood. 

Part of the appeal of the theatre is stru¢étional reality, and part 
is art for art's sake, illusion. Where we find the modern theatre 
lacking is in the poverty of structional beauty in auditorium and 
stage, and in the overemphasizing of the technical side of the 
purely artistic beauty of the scene. There are plays now—and 
it is safe to predict that there will be more soon—for which the 
pure stru¢tional beauty of unadorned building will be very suffi- 
cient, will in fact be the only entirely right method of mounting. 
Nearly all plays of a meditative, analytical nature, all plays of 
words, could thus be acted on a beautifully finished platform. 

The dynamic play, as the dionysian ballet, no doubt will gain 
in power through being assisted by sympathetic scenery and cos- 
tuming emphasizing its mood. Making its appeal through mo- 
tion, through rhythm, anything which will emphasize our illusion 
of motion in the right tempo will be beneficial to the total im- 
pression on the spectator. 

Here now opens up a vista of thought altogether fascinating 
in the multiplicity of its possibilities. Some ballet designers have 
added to the motion of the aétors and the rhythm of the music 
a static representation of dynamic emotion on the backcloths. 
In these attempts, however, there still is a little of the same in- 
congruity of the realistic perspective setting of twenty-five years 
ago. Only the stylistic rendering saves them artistically. 

The next move in the development of this type of play is the 
abandoning of the static parts of the stage-picture; and the de- 
velopment of moving scenery. That the abandoning of these 
static elements means ultimately the elimination of the stage 
floor and the consequent disappearance of the ator, does not 
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greatly worry us. This will simply eliminate one faétor of ex. 
pression, which is too likely to be influenced by chance emp. 
tions. Our present knowledge of technique seems to lead us tp 
suppose that the purely dynamic play will bring us back again 
to the picture-frame proscenium. In faét, a crude prototype of 
it may be seen in the animated cartoons in the moving-piéture 
theatres. 

From a purely zsthetic view point the effect of this develop. 
ing of the background at the expense of the actor will remake 
the dynamic play. Imagine beyond the proscenium a void in 
which planes and bodies will develop themselves in limitless 
graduation of color and shape in one great rhythm with the 
coordinating music—two dimensional patterns in kaleidoscopic 
succession, and these fascinating patterns formed by the inter. 
setion of solids, darts of color across a sombre background, 
lines, planes, or solids, and symbols of man and surrounding 
nature, all emphasizing the mood of the music! The wholly ae. 
torless theatre with its tendency toward the two-dimensional 
visible art and the abstract in music will be the triumph of the 
artificial, the decorative, the stylistic. 

To me the coming of this type of theatre is so certain that it 
interests me almost more to speculate on the nature of the thea. 
tre that will supplant it, for we must admit that the dynamic 
theatre would have to be symbolic to reach the pitch of perfec. 
tion adequate really to move us. It would have to depend on 
the depth of meaning we attach to our symbolism, for the 
completeness of its appeal. But symbolism may be as univer. 
sally known as that of the Christian Church, and yet it remains 
sectarian and hence in itself carries its death warrant. 

We modern people of an old race have visions as much as the 
people of Gothic France and Coptic Rome, and yet we differ. 
We have lost the dualistic belief of good and evil. To us there 
is but one truth, and that is balance—or compromise, if you like 
Our actions are resultants of conflicting tendencies. We hopeat 
the same time for the attainment of our ideals and the greater 
ideal —which will destroy our attainments in its effort toward 
self-realization. 

We see the inevitableness of a theatre, wholly aétorless, with 
shapes and colors and forms in an abstract way bridging our con- 
scious experience with the infinite, and at the same time we feel 
the certain approach of a newer, more vital art replacing out 
conventions. We struggle for our ideals, not because we believe 
the millennium will arrive with their accomplishment, but be 
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cause we know their fulfilment to be indispensable as a link in 
the chain of human development. 

The decline of the stylistic stage will be coincident with its 
canonization. That which will always conquer art is reality, life 
itself. In the theatre of to-day two tendencies are very evident— 
one toward a rare and precious artificiality, and one toward a 
new and vital realism. The first tendency will probably work 
itself out in the a¢torless theatre. The second tendency will 
probably lead by the way of a slow development of the purely 
constructive stage and the oratory platform to a new type of 
churchlike theatre, with reflective domes, beautiful materials, 
beautiful people—to a revitalizing of art by a complete reversal 
from the artificial to the living real. If we are going to stay 
true to the spirit of the time, both of these tendencies will de- 
velop side by side until reality carries the day—or will time as- 
sert itself still further and will the result be a compromise? 
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If I Must 


By Rotto Perers 


How un-simple we have become, we of the “‘commercial”’ and 
“art” theatres, with our exquisite differences and separations, 
And how many treatises, attacks and counter-attacks are hurled 
by the one party against the other. The division is futile, and 
and worse than futile. 

For there is no “old theatre”’, nor is there a ‘“‘modern stage” — 
there is simply the Theatre, for you, for me, for the other fellow, 

Though it appear different to each of us, let us not try to con- 
vert the other to our vision of the Theatre. Let us cease in our 
small, sure ways from “‘regenerating the stage”. It was never 
meant that beauty become the common fare. Then let us go 
our separate ways, without rancor or declamation. There is 
plenty of room for us surely— musical-comedians, poets, trage- 
dians and business men— in this Theatre of ours. 

As for me—I pledge my allegiance to no nation, no party, no 
principle, but to that complexity which is the vulgar, the holy 
Theatre. I throw myself into its complexities to master them— 
or turn butcher; to learn the endless lesson of the Theatre. 

In order that they may come to know the Theatre, I advise 
all actors to turn painters, and all painters to turn actors—(only 
the playwrights must keep to their cells)—for no matter how bad 
an actor he may make, the painter will come back to his drawings 
with renewed life, with a sense of the relation that the aétor 
bears to the scene. The actor will weave into his words the 
color of the scene and of the light; there will be a mysterious 
and penetrating relation between his movements and the flowing 
melody of structural line. 

Let us forget our differences, we of the Theatre. Let us 
enjoy them. 
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Syzantine throne scene by Maxwell Armfield. Drop 
designed for use with a black cyclorama. For a pro- 
luction by Ruth St. Denis. 
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by Joseph Urban for the church scene of 
Faust. F the Metropolitan Opera House production 
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Model by Lee Simonson for the p 
scene of the opera Jphigenia in Tauris. 





Design by John Wenger for the setting of The Lost Pleiad. 
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Design by Raymond Johnson for the setting of The 
King of the Jews. For the Chicago Little Theatre. 
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Setting by Willy Pogany for Le Coq d’Or. For the 
Metropolitan Opera House production 














for a scene in 
Vieux Colombier 








Setting by Sam Hume for Doctor Faustus. For the 
Arts and Crafts Theatre, Detroit. 


Setting by Irving Pichel fo: 
Arts and Crafts Theatre, Detroit 





Design by Robert Edmond Jones for the scene at 
the gypsies’ house in Redemption (The Living Corpse) 
For Arthur Hopkins’ production 

















Blanding Sloan for Scene One of Such is Life 





Design by Hermann Rosse for 


a drop curtain setting, 











Fashions in the Theatre 


By Rosert Epmonp Jongs 


Workers in the theatre have always faced and will always face 
the same problem: the problem of making a drama live before an 
audience. 

To create an impression of livingness in the presence of spec- 
tators, to recall life to them—that is the necessary thing. There 
are numberless manners of working and there is no real quar- 
rel with any of them. Realism, simplification, stylization, are 
fashions in the theatre all of which can carry energy in the 
hands of artists. 

The new director will adopt any fashion, any convention, so 
long as it is a living one. He may come to use masks on his 
stage, for example, having observed that his aétors project 
essential emotion by their movements and attitudes much 
more freshly and significantly than by the changes in the ex- 
pression of their faces. He may apply the bird’s-eye view of 
life, made familiar by the motion piéture and the aeroplane, to 
new visualizations of the mass-soul in mass grouping and move- 
ment. He may discover through the study of crystallography un- 
suspected relations between spacing in the theatre and present-day 
processes of thought. He may find a new dramatic form spring- 
ing out of community drama expressed through the rhythms 
of polyphonic prose. He may see the classic unities of space 
and time across the modern conceptions of curved space and 
curved time. No method of working will be too daring or too 
direct for him to adopt—always with the supreme desire to make 
a thing on the stage which will live and will draw the life of the 
audience promptly into its own larger life. 
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The Future of Stage Art 


By Michast Carmicuast Carr 


In THE flux of a dramatic world the one thing certain is that the 
stage arts will develop, a little behind, but always in relation to 
the evolution of art in general. Beyond this all is surmise; and 
one is sorely tempted to make sail for the Hesperides and write 
a prophecy on the Future of Stage Art in the category of “what 
it should be”’ rather than flounder in attempting the difficult pas- 
sage of ‘what it may be”’. 

Though a prophet is without honor in his own country, the 
people have always believed in prophecy. They are never 
thrilled by it. Artists are invariably thrilled though they rarely 
believe. Pessimistic prophets are always religious and threaten- 
ing. Optimistic ones are somewhat artistic, and their artistic 
futures are uniformly golden. For centuries past, a rain of ar- 
tistic millenniums has fallen from the gold-filled mouths of 
prophets to fertilize the slow evolution of art—but the smoke 
goes up the chimney just the same! 

Since life began there have existed poets, playwrights, dan- 
cers, actors, sculptors, musicians, and painters. Though no law 
expressly forbids their cooperation to produce drama, an inertia 
or political-financial-religious hiatus prevents their working to- 
gether—sometimes it seems a managerial policy, sometimes a 
foolish public, and on rare occasions a professional jealousy. 
Herein lies the golden opportunity for a fame-enamored alchem- 
ist who is neither artist nor politician. Out of a pother of ex- 
periment with new movements, little theatres, and the like, there 
has arisen a lot of bad work, artistically, and, as heretofore, it 
has not failed to draw gibes and abuse from those whose sense 
of the beautiful has ossified. But there never was an artistic 
effort, as widespread as the present interest in the theatre and 
as deep as the feeling of the new theatre artists, that did not in- 
augurate much good along with the gibes and the ragged work. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. The apparently cynical remarks of 
Gordon Craig anent amateur artists in little theatres, when boiled 
down, really mean that new theatres are significant, not because 
they are little, certainly not because they are large, but in just 
proportion to the vitality of the artist group they contain. 
+: What every artist of the theatre should have is a theatre of his 
own—a theatre in which, be he ever so insouciant, he may try 
his theories as to permanent sets or reflected light or proscenium 
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doors, and—who knows?—in the end, may perhaps find that 
dreams come true. But, speaking in the light of what may be, 
if he have the time to dream and the chance to build models of 
his dream, he will be happy. 

When the /rots coups have sounded and the curtain has parted, 
speculation vanishes, and we are confronted by the stage as it 
is; so it is no easy matter to turn from decorative generalities to 
the consideration of a particular set, for one design neither 
illustrates a principle nor proves a rule. And speaking of prin- 
ciples, it will be remembered that after years of experiment and 
theory, Gordon Craig was summed up by London critics as “the 
man who didn’t believe in footlights’’! Personally, and at the 
risk of being put down as an advocate of pearl-handled dimmers 
or gold-tasseled lashlines, I crave to see develop on the stage a 
more significant form modified by a more significant or, better, 
most significant color. Shades of /es Symbolistes! I hope this 
does not presage to the reader a gloomy mysticism overlying 
alike Maeterlinck and our own corn-fed American type of play; 
for, even as the Romanesque castle, so our office furniture from 
Michigan has a distin¢tive shape; and as between these purely 
material forms and the spiritual mood of the dramatist there 
stands but the actor and the stage artist, I long to see the latter 
wielding his power with as varied a change of dress and as mul- 
tiple expression of countenance as the former. 

Now that artists are entering the theatre, the burdens may be 
more equally shared. Generally speaking, an a¢tor has suc- 
ceeded in giving a good performance of Shakespeare only in 
spite of the scenery. With an artist behind the scenes, the aétor 
should gain, as he would not only carry a lighter load but find 
new support, new harmonies, and fresh enthusiasm born of the 
common effort to a definite end. This is made more certain by 
the faét that painting has passed the peak of naturalism and 
drawn nearer to the other form arts. 

With the machine technology so much a part of our civiliza- 
tion, there is little danger that the sets of the future will become 
as simplified as has pure painting. Mechanics will always play 
its part in the technical side of produétion, but it will be what 
the small compaét gas engine is to the ponderous steam engine 
of thirty years ago. The traditional Transformation Scene has 
about disappeared with topheavy steam engines ; and, where the 
dynamo and dimmer have banished gas, we shall see arise sets 
that are clear and simple in line, weighty in mass, and convinc- 
ing in their suppression of detail. For it is not alone with form 
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and colored light that the stage artist is concerned. Everything 
that is visible from the auditorium should come under his eye 
before the audience passes the foyer. One might well digress 
{ here to talk of the decoration of proscenium arches, but, keep- 
ing modestly inside the footlights one may logically presume 
that, as the form and lighting of scenes has received so much 
attention recently, new shapes for the stage and varied textures 
will soon follow. 
That the underlying principles of design hold true on the stage 
i is axiomatic, so “to be or not to be design” we may leave to the 
amateur embroiderers of crazy-quilt drama, and proceed among 
the shades of meaning where the tragic decisions must be made. 
The efforts of the future, therefore, lie in the ways and means of 
producing the exaét nuance of feeling out of the all-too-ephem- 
eral stuff of which stage beauty is made. For the immediate 
i future let us hope that managers may discover that artists and 
craftsmen will work as cheaply as, and more faithfully than, con- 
tracting companies, and that through this knowledge artists may 
enter the theatre in increasing numbers and there find a cooper- 


ative spirit. 
































Scene and Aétion 


By Irvine Picer 


] REGARD a play as an aétion taking place primarily in the minds 
and hearts and souls of a group of charaéters. In so far as it is a 
great play, it has action of this type more abundantly than out- 
ward physical action. In the same degree, it depends upon or 
is independent of outward forms, connotative of a specific time 
and place. A true digest of human emotion and experience is 
not confined within scenic walls or canvas vistas. 

As long as we have our present stage, we must, I suppose, 
clothe every play in forms of a sort. But, in the case of the play 
the aétion of which we do not see with our eyes, I seek, in the 
setting, forms which connote as little as possible, because I want 
to be free to see the humanity of the chara¢ters, stripped of 
Romanesque or Gothic or Renaissance or sky-scraper implica- 
tions. 

Very few plays, however, are so written. The great classics of 
Greece, of Elizabethan England, of Japan—of any great litera- 
ture, for that matter,— might best be viewed from the side of 
a prize-fighting ring, from all sides and at every moment visible. 
Iam not sure. But that they should be given what they do not 
absolutely need of scenery or decoration is to place an obscuring 
screen before them, even in the case of scenery that claims to 
be ‘“‘an unobtrusive background”. The man must stand up clear 
against sky only, or perhaps multiplied by mirrors, or backed by 
more human beings—the audience on the other side of the ring. 
The only implications must be human. 

For the rest, each play prescribes its own world—a world of 
facilities to give the actor scope for the agility and exuberance 
needed for the translation of the manuscript into “aétion”, or a 
world of connotative forms, telling us of the country, period, 
richness or poverty of the characters, and the quality of im- 
agination that calls forth the play. 

As a producer, I look upon a play as having begun in the 
turbulence of a writer’s mind. By means of pen, ink, and paper, 
and later, through actors, scenery, lights, sound-waves, this cre- 
ation of imagination must be drawn through a material welter 
to issue again,—a turbulence of the spectators mind. If I 
could bridge across this material pit, and translate from the mind 
of poet to spectator his fable of poem or dream—an unimagin- 
able osmotic theatre—I should be happy. Scenery stands by 
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way of a footpath we must walk upon when we wish to fly, 
But we are learning to fly. Soon we may be able to in the 
theatre. 

Until then we remain down in the world, instead of looking 
across at each other through an interspace of air. And, in the 
same measure as each play walks, we walk scenically. 1 cannot 
conceive of having a style of scenery all my own,— it belongs to 
the play, comes out of the demands of the play, grows as the 
play grows in rehearsal. Finally, after some two weeks of re- 
hearsal, I am able to give the stage carpenter certain meas- 
urements. The scene is set and painted standing. Afterwards, 
very often, I ask somebody to make a sketch of the scene in 
colors, or I content myself with an unsatisfactory photograph. 
And I find that it looks nothing like my stage setting, which 
vibrated with light and color and the humanity of the chara¢ters 
in the play. 
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The New Stage Designing 


By C. Raymonp Joxnnson 


Tue success of the new stage designing is to a certain extent 
dependent upon the play. The modern successful play is usually 
trash, as far as true art is concerned, so of what profit is a new 
motive in the background? Well, it serves as an example of 
something better. It helps the play along, and is more bearable 
to look at. Above all, it is more in relation to the aétion, and 
comes nearer to reality, being farther from realism. 

For me the new movement means a striving for complete 
unity in the theatre: a new form of expression. We are trying 
to make the theatre an art, with a form that is of the theatre and 
not pieces of something else. I feel that we are at the begin- 
ning of that art. What developments are made will be indeed 
interesting material for the history of a new art. 

I have a deep love for the theatre, but I fear it is one that 
gazes past the practical to-day’s theatre with its pettiness and 
bravado. I look forward to a much bigger thing. I confess 
there are certain streaks in me that revolt at being led, guided, 
or pushed, and it is this that is so discouraging in the thea- 
tre. Everything seems to pull away from one instead of with 
one. There is chaos, both in the material and in the spiritual 
aspect. 

I consider the entire theatre, including the building, of great 
importance. Our usual theatre is far from a thing by itself. For 
instance, imagine how wonderful and beautiful an auditorium 
and proscenium could be in relation to the stage. In regard to 
stage decoration, my feeling is that the things we call “old stuff” 
are mere representation of detail and a sort of illustration to the 
play—any old thing to cover up the back wall of the stage, 
which is oftentimes better than the drop. The significance of 
dramatic qualities is lost, so far as background is concerned. I 
feel that the real art of stage decoration is an expression full of 
mystery and joyousness, and aims at setting the point of entrance 
into the new world where for an interval there is an illusion, and 
unconsciously we are lifted to that higher plane where we are 
moved by that which moves. 

Yes, I know, I dream of a sort of Utopia in the theatre—a 
place where there will be harmony, love, and serious work. I 
think of progress on the stage, and I see the scene a simple, or- 
derly massing, principally projected by light. Light to me offers 
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the greatest possibilities of all the means on the stage. With it ] 
hope to see great things accomplished. With it I hope to do 
something. I seriously believe we are only at the beginning of 
a great new day in the use of light ; and, when the dawn of that 
day appears, it will seem to be the glorious sun rising to light us 
on our path of pure joy in work, in creation, and in contempla- 
tion. 
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The Theatre of the Future 


By Norman-Bet Geppes 


In THE middle of the fourth century the theatre went to sleep 
simultaneously with the downfall of the Greek social system and 
the idealism of the Greeks. Ten years ago it rubbed its eyes. 
Since that time there have been indications that its slumber is 
not peaceful. Ten years hence it will be frlly awake. 

The theatre, more than any other form of art, belongs to the 
majority of the people. A painter, sculptor, or poet can pro- 
duce his gem isolated from humanity. The architeét and the 
dramatic direétor require company. Because of this necessity 
their two forms of art are destined to a more general apprecia- 
tion. At present we are under the misapprehension that great 
art is an enjoyment exclusively for the minority. Naturally 
those who most thoroughly understand anything are in the mi- 
nority, but that is no reason why the entire world cannot learn 
to enjoy and appreciate. Even a.tiny candle held by one per- 
son will illuminate a crowd. So evolution constantly develops 
the unexpected possibilities of art as an integral part of the life 
of the people. 

More than through any other channel the artist in the theatre 
has direct intercourse with his audience. The extent of his 
power is beyond present-day comprehension. We have less 
conception of the possibilities in drama than geographers had of 


- the world in the fourteenth century. There is no form of crea- 


tive expression which cannot be used to advantage in the theatre. 
Since itis an aggregate medium, it is destined to hold the pre- 
dominating position among the arts. Architeéture is the most 
enduring; dramatic production the most delicate, depending 
almost entirely upon the sensitiveness of human fragility. Up 
to this time no effort has been made to develop a technique that 
builds permanently. We can record definitely the spirit of 
authors, composers, and designers, but not of the aétor; though 
cinema and phonograph are elemental, uncodrdinated develop- 
ments toward such recordization. 

There is nothing odd in the faét that almost simultaneously 
artists in all parts of the world have turned their thoughts to- 
wards the theatre. There is nothing “new” in what they are 
giving to it. Art has always had its own little continent in the 
world of the theatre, though to popular opinion we are just dis- 
covering it with the same éclat that the Europeans “discovered” 
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an America already inhabited. Discovery is only the awakening 
of human consciousness to a reality that always exists. Devel. 
opment in various forms of expression fluctuates, and it requires 
a crisis in the lives of the people to bring about an impetus. A 
great war has ceased. A veil is rising to disclose better things, 
I look forward to a more general interest in the lovelier things 
of life and a much more intimate acquaintance between artist 
and audience. Man’s horizon has broadened so that he can ad- 
vance where he pleases. 

I am looking to America for the greatest increase in artistic 
interest. Here the old and the new are balanced relatively. No 
centuries of tradition bind free meditation. Appreciation has 
lain dormant under drowsy ignorance, but an unprejudiced 
freshness predominates. Drama will become more indigenous 
and intimate with the hearts of the people. We have made the 
eternal mistake of going somewhere else for our material instead 
of searching it out here. Theatrical managers have a lower 
opinion of American intelligence than is justifiable, though there 
have been plenty of reasons for their attitude. 

Just a word as to my own interest in the theatre. It was not 
a special attraétion toward scenery that drew me into it. Under 
a sudden impetus I wrote a four-a¢t play, first in pantomime and 
then in dialogue. With the consuming desire to visualize the 
written conception, I concoéted a crude little stage on which I 
slowly worked out variations of lighting, principal figure compo- 
sitions, costumes, and detailed properties. The effect showed 
me so many obstacles in adapting my own ideas to the me- 
chanics of the present type of stage, that my second effort went 
into the discovery of a new form of theatre structure, which I 
developed until I was ready to send the main ideas through the 
Patent Office. It was that archite¢tural endeavor which induced 
me to experiment with the lovely realities that such a stage could 
actually accommodate, and it was the building of a second, elab- 
orate model stage that swung me with emphasis toward the 
creating of the setting of plays as a more immediate opportunity. 

There are plenty of reasons for discouragement in the present 
standard of theatrical productions. Every form of expression 
periodically passes through a degenerate period, but the harder 
the pendulum swings one way, the more vigorous will be its 
push in the other direction. At present there are many little 
theatres in the country working away at the difficult task of 
reaching the public in small scattered groups until larger organ- 
izations are ready to use their more adequate machinery. I pre- 
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di& without a doubt an entire cutting away of the clumsy, tough 
weeds of the present theatrical system. It is the little green 
shoots almost hidden underneath and sometimes almost stifled 
that will become the beautiful, fresh growth of the future theatre. 
I feel positively that an altogether new form of produétion, writ- 
ing and acting will replace what we have. 
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The Stage 


By Josern Ursan 


Tue stage brings us the greatest thoughts, the most beautiful 
phantasies and dreams, from many of the biggest thinkers, poets 
and artists of the world. We learn the things of life and beauty 
that we did not know, that we did not imagine existed. 


The theatre of the future must become: 

The carrier of the culture of its nation. 

The altar to which the best and greatest of a nation offer 
their energy and beauty, strength and knowledge. 

The institution which receives equally the gift of genius and 
the force of the workman. 

The shrine of beauty so democratic that every new cultural 
element coming, finds there cooperation. 


The future stage must be so big and general in its influence 
that the strength of its conviction goes out to the very frontier 
and knocks on the door of its neighbor. Who refuses this gift 
hurts himself and impoverishes his life. 

In our future life the stage must have the same influence that 
the Christian church has had in the past. 
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Fantasy? 


By J. Branpinc SLoan 


WE may only hope to put into the theatre (that least controllable 
of all mediums) things a little less abortive than itself. At present 
it is far too imperfect, too material a thing for the artist to nur- 
ture his reveries in. It has too little to do with dreams. And 
dreams are such that they cannot be transformed into other tim- 
ber than that of which they are built. Let me then learn well 
the deficiencies of the theatre, so that in avoiding I may tend to 
eliminate them and to make the theatre a more work-worthy 
vehicle. I will not care to concern myself especially as to the 
future of it, if I may be allowed to play a little with the present 
discordant instrument and help to wear away its roughnesses, 
Nothing I could say concerning it would alter its poor form so 
much as the least of the compositions I may be able to play 
upon it. If I am fortunate and play my lay well enough to add 
a note for the future, those to come will make good use of it to 
build upon. 

But if I may play seer for a moment and speak my dream: 

When with the choice visions of minds gone and minds pres- 
ent we have built our theatre into an instrument of delicately 
controlled cadences; when dreams are kept dreams there, and 
the artist shall finger the strings of it as the violinist in the cool 
twilight softly and half unconsciously plays to himself those of 
his compositions which lift away from all but dreams, there may 
be art in the theatre. 
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Color and Light 


By Maxweit ArmrieLp 


TuerE has been much written about this aspe¢t of the Syn- 
thetic method of dramatic produ¢tion, and written well enough, 
yet we see little a€tual work that is satisfying. We find, for 
instance, that most young direétors seem to think they are 
doing something novel and “artistic” by showing some con- 
trast of orange and blue lights upon the scene. It is so easy 
to flood the stage with amber and then place a blue light 
behind a window; moreover, at present it gives the audience 
a certain thrill. 

But what becomes of the aétors? And what becomes of the 
play? And in three years or ten this sort of thing will no longer 
excite the audience, and then, what becomes of the direétor? 

Let us hope he will have begun to think for himself. 

A very safe rule for the dire€tor, old or young, is to begin at 
the practical end in every case. 

There are three main ways in which color may be used on the 
stage, and these depend upon the material chosen for the vehicle. 
And they are not wisely mingled. 

The first rule of art is that any work must have unity within 
itself, and that unity must extend to every detail of the work. 
This law is transgressed, for instance, when a cubist painter sticks 
tram-car tickets and pieces of celluloid over his painting. It is 
transgressed by almost every stage-manager, including myself. 
We all transgress it; the unfortunate thing is that as a rule we 
are unconscious of the faét. 

Now, whether you are dealing with color as paint, or as silk, 
or as light, you necessarily arrange its varying quantity and 
and quality into a complete whole which is symmetrical and 
which you call Pattern. This Pattern may be achieved, as I say, 
in diverse ways: keep them diverse. 

Firstly :— 

The simplest art-forms are those in which natural objects, such 
as birds, are symbolized as abstraét shapes, which we call Pattern, 
as a rule ; and they are often arranged in a repeating design. The 
Amerind potter will indicate a bird by a reétangle with a few 
straight lines radiating from two corners, perhaps, and a circle in 
the middle. This may be repeated at intervals round the pot 
and eventually copied by some modern designer short of ideas, 
as a “cunning” design. 
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The Flemish stone-mason of the thirteenth century would carve 
a rough statement of the actual outline of the bird, but he would 
still fill in this outline, very likely, with a diaper pattern having 
no resemblance to the bird’s appearance beyond a vague impli- 
cation of feathers by a regular criss-cross. When Rodin carves 
a bird, the actual shape of the beast interests him far less than 
its relation to wind and rock, and their effect on it. This he 
would strive to indicate in a rhythm which would still rightly be 
called Pattern, but it would be something entirely different in 
aim from that of the Amerind potter. Not better, not more 
“like” anything, just a different symbol for saying a different 
thing. 

It is just the same with one’s use of color on the stage. You 
may choose to use it as pattern, that is, as abstract shapes of 
different hues, harmoniously arranged; and this may and should 
express all sorts of things. In this case you will cover your 
actors with patterns and patterned costumes: pattern your back- 
ground and your properties: your music and your dance. 

Now there are several practical points which will occur to 
enyone in this connection if he will put aside all conventional 
ideas. 

First : it is useless to spend hours planning an expressive pat- 
tern, and then to print it on a thin material that will entirely cut 
it up and spoil each part by innumerable folds and pleatings. 
Therefore intelligence would intimate that when pattern is used 
in this sense as an expressive medium for color, the costume, 
etc., should be designed in flat masses unbroken by small folds; 
and either of stiff material, heavy material, or laid on such a 
foundation. 

Second: it is also useless to design a costume to display a 
significant pattern if you then allow a series of deep and ragged 
black blotches, green blotches, orange blotches, magenta blotches 
—that is, the Lime-light Man—to run about irrelevantly over 
your possibly grey and yellow pattern. Intelligence murmurs 
that this result indicates the necessity of a perfectly flat light for 
this kind of patterning. 

And we may also treat our pattern in other ways. For instance, 
we may take each person, object or portion of a scene as a mass 
of uniform color, approximately unbroken, and deal with each 
of these masses as parts of a pattern of which the-entire stage is 
the whole. In this case it may be that it will be effective to 
modulate the light so that some parts of the stage are brighter 
than others, but so long as the color is to be constant and 
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obtained by the varying materials of costume and scene we 
shall find that, as in the first case, colored light only confuses 
the issue. 

In this type of work our chief business will be to make each 
part as distinctly individual as possible: that is, to accentuate its 
local color, within the general scheme, of course. 

The third type being essentially the showing of the relations 
of things, will rely on subtle differences of light, especially, to 
produce its significant pattern. The various forces, such as wind, 
which unify pictorial representation, are mostly outside of the 
legitimate means of the theatre, so that we are thrown back upon 
the few we have; and of these, light is by far the most important 
as a unifying element. 

This is generally recognized, but what is not recognized is this, 
that all symbolic means and methods are useful only as tools; 
they are not in that capacity either valuable or beautiful per se ; 
also that the representation of natural fact implies a recognition 
of all that that fact entails. You are under no obligation to use 
perspective in art, but if you choose to do so it must penetrate 
the whole of your design. There must be some intelligent and 
obvious cause for every effect. Producers are too fond of getting 
a cheap effect easily by turning colored lights on to the scene 
for no reason beyond the excuse that they are considered beauti- 
ful or effective, or ‘‘new’’. None of which reasons are valid. 

If colored or represented light of any kind be used as a medium 
in a scene, it will be found that the effect is rarely helped by the 
introduction either of colored materials in the costume or pat- 
terned goods. They may occasionally be of use, but as a rule 
neutral colors are much more valuable because they do not 
counteract the effect of the light. Gordon Craig has emphasized 
this very wisely. 

Though it appear easy, this third type of production is in fact 
very much the most difficult with which to obtain a really satis- 
factory result from an artistic point of view, and unless one can 

have a more of less permanent stage for experiment it is best 
to use the others. 

It also necessitates a very wide knowledge of facts and in- 
genuity to use them without degenerating into a mere copyist, 
quite apart from the necessity of very complex and expensive 
apparatus. It is essential, for instance, that the light be diffused 
and ubiquitous, if necessary, and (a fact often overlooked) graded 
in color as well as in depth. To attempt to work with the crude 
red, blue and yellow of the commercial stage is worse than noth- 
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ing. Moonlight is not ultramarine blue. It varies with the varyj 
of the moon as well as from a thousand other causes, as does 
sunlight. The feeling of vague revolt at the average production 
of an Ibsen play is due not only to the ugliness and absurdity 
of the scenery, but quite as much to the fact that one knows 
instinctively that the hot yellow glare pouring down out of a 
hard blue sky (outside the greenhouse in which the people are 
usually sealed) never shone on Norwegian fjord or mountain 
ledge. The cold northern sunshine is half the battle. 

There are many other considerations, of course, and this at- 
tempted classification of a few details merely touches the fringe 
of the subject; but I have found them personally to be of use 
in practical work, especially in avoiding the temptation to mix 
one’s methods, the most fatal mistake of the age in art, perhaps, 
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The New York Season 


Ir was not some vague reformer of the theatre but Channing 
Pollock, one of Broadway’s most popular playwrights and keenest 
critics, who said, at a dinner to John Galsworthy, that there had 
not been half a dozen plays on Broadway this season above the 
mental level of a ten-year old child. No one who Sees and hears 
and thinks can differ with Mr. Pollock. There has probably 
never been a season when so many of the plays produced have 
been, not second rate, but beneath contempt. There has proba- 
bly never been a season that saw more plays still-born, or dead 
before they fairly knew the light. 

On the other hand, there have been so many productions 
that, for the first time in years, in spite of all the failures, there 
have been successful plays enough to fill every New York play- 
house during the winter months and to keep scores of companies 
waiting in vain in the provinces for a chance to come in. 

To complete the paradox, there is another feature that dis- 
tinguishes the season; and it does not require a magnified opti- 
mism to believe that this is the thing by which 1918-1919 will 
be remembered long after all the jejune spy melodramas and 
| puerile bedroom farces have been forgotten. Every worth-while 
play that has come to Broadway has had some measure of suc- 
cess and several of the half-dozen have lived profitably through 
the season. Redemption ends the season as it began—the most 
significant thing in the theatre. Zhe Better ’Ole continues to 
pour pleasure into the hearts of its audiences and money into the 
coffers of the Coburns. Zhe Betrothal, although it did not meet 
the happy fate of Zhe Blue Bird, found old friends and made 
new ones who were glad that it was there. And now Barrie and 
Dunsany have been added to Broadway’s best-sellers. 

All of this, of course, means nothing more than that, after 
years of war, the audience is coming back to the theatre ready 
for anything ; for plays good or bad, gay or serious, for anything 
which will pass an evening without worry and, if possible, tell a 
story besides. It is a hungry audience, and one that is ready to 
pay for its food. The only difference between it and a pre-war 
audience is that the small part which cares for really good food, 
well prepared and decently served is a little more homogeneous 
and conscious than it was. It does not take quite so many 
weeks as it did to get the audience for a serious play into the 
theatre—not a very big change, but big enough to save Re- 
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demption and to give a new courage to producers who dream of 
doing things as good. 

C1 The season of 1918-1919 would not be a good one from which 
to judge what the public wants; as long as the offering was not 
too bad, the public has taken what it could get. Yet—and this 
is where the season is really significant—the world of the theatre 
in New York is manifestly not what it was before the war, nor 
will it be limited in the same complete way to the world of 
Broadway. 

Guibour, the fourteenth-century French Miracle Play, in which 
Yvette Guilbert has been playing every week-end at the 
Neighborhood playhouse, has filled the house at each perfor- 
mance and has attracted as many automobiles to Grand and Pitt 
Streets as would have been counted necessary to make a success 
at Broadway and 44th Street. In many of the serious moments 
Mme. Guilbert failed to satisfy as she has on the recital stage, 
And these moments of this difficult and almost incredible miracle 
play often held more of antiquarian interest than of illusion and 
enthralment. But to the unquestionable attraction of this curious 
type of drama, the superb costumes of Robert Edmond Jones 
and his generally excellent background, the beautifully posed 
and ordered ensemble and Mme. Guilbert herself added enough 
to make Guibour another significant contribution of the am- 
bitious little East Side playhouse. 

Another unusual feature of the season has been Walter Hamp- 
den’s Hamlet in that incorporeal abode of genius, the Shake- 
speare Playhouse. Hamlet has been a distinct artistic success, 
and if it has required the self-sacrificing manager, Mr. Frank 
McEntee, and a generous artist to give these performances to 
the public, the fact that the theatre has found such a manager 
and such an artist is characteristic of the season. Moreover, by 
housing the Shakespere Playhouse for such performances during 
the run of Redemption at the Plymouth Theatre, Arthur Hopkins 
has broken one of the most hampering of production supersti- 
tions, namely, that anything but the name of a given play at a 
given theatre would interfere with the run. One of the reasons 
that production prices are so high is because three hours’ service 
a day is expected to pay the rent and overhead expenses for 
large buildings in the most expensive district in New York City. 

Apart from Redemption, the outstanding play and the out- 
standing success of the season has been Dear Brutus. This 
characteristic Barrie fantasy, certainly the most pleasing feature 
of the year, may owe its succcss to a number of things. It has 
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a popular star; the general average of the acting is high; the 
setting of the Magic Wood is appropriate and beautiful; the play 
itself is excellent. Made according to the well-known Barrie 
formula, Dear Brutus embodies a basic truth of human nature 
worked out in a world compounded of twentieth-century civili- 
zation and utter fantasy, a world with the light that never was 
on sea or land shed upon it, a world of subtle satire, whimsical 
humor, a touch of pathos— with all its elemants fused into a com- 
pound that is fantistic, yet real, elfish yet human, unsubstantial 
yet firm as this solid-seeming earth. For all that its action is at 
times a trifle over-tenuous, one or two of its episodes a little 
over-long, Dear Brutus is rare and delightful. Its success would 
seem to invalidate the contention that Barrie spells failure with- 
out Maude Adams in the cast. 

As is natural in war-time, it has been a season filled with the 
frankest of “entertainment only’’ comedy. Much of it has re- 
volved too frequently through bedroom doors to deserve more 
than a shrug of resignation. Yet of comedy itself there has been 
a liberal supply in which nimbleness, wit, and excellent acting have 
been in some degree notable. Sacha Guitry’s slim but not in- 
elegant, daring and yet presentable entré, outrageously and hid- 
eously denominated Sleeping Partners, has stood out for its own 
ingenuity as well as the skilful acting of Irene Bordoni and 
H. B. Warner. Similarly, Roi Cooper Megrue’s adaptation from 
the Italian, Zea for Three, rises above the customary range of 
American-made comedy. 

Not so clever a play, yet made even more acceptable by its 
star's performance, is Mts’ Nelly of N’ Orleans by Lawrence Eyre. 
In other hands, the play might seem sentimental, old-fashioned, 
even a bore. Mrs. Fiske’s charm and vivacity fairly re-make it. 
The story is far from original; it chronicles the return to New 
Orleans from Paris of a woman who twenty years before was a 
flirtatious girl and gad-about, and her discovery of a love affair 
between her niece and the man who had jilted her twenty years 
before. The Creole atmosphere, both in setting and in characters, 
adds considerable unhackneyed charm, but it is Mrs. Fiske’s act- 
ing, her gaiety and verve, stopping just short of burlesque, that 
make the performance irresistibly amusing. 

This season has brought Stuart Walker back to Broadway 
with the precious wares of Dunsany in his portmanteau, and 
likewise the austere and splendid Book of Job. The familiar tales 
of the Irish artificer of words and spinner of spells—7he Gods of 
the Mountains, The Golden Doom, Argimenes and The Unknown 
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Warrior—have been repeated with growing sureness and effec. 
tiveness. To these Mr. Walker has added a Dunsany play of 
exquisite mood, more poetic in the deeper sense, less sensational 
and less merely exotic than any of the others, though also less 
dramatic, Zhe Tents of the Arabs; and another, 7he Laughter of 
the Gods, in which the Dunsany preciousness is curiously and 
not always satisfactorily burlesqued. Through all the plays, Mr. 
Walker is fortunate in a company that numbers two young play- 
ers of genuine distinction, George Gaul and McKay Morris. 

The season has not been without its interesting failures, though 
almost no thoroughly artistic production has fallen by the wayside, 
Perhaps the two to which most interest attaches were Lavedan’s 
Marquis de Priola, a sinster character study in which Leo Ditrich- 
stein courageously risked his fortunes; and 7he Gentile Wife, a 
play by a writer new to Broadway, Rita Wellman, that had real 
distinction as a serious study of the Jewish-American, though it 
was occasionally confused in plotting. The acting and the setting 
in The Gentile Wife were both of a fairly high average. 

The season has brought a goodly patronage to that original 
and decidedly worth-while venture, the Provincetown Players, 
who showed in Eugene O’Neil’s Rope and in Alice Rostetter’s 
Widow's Veil two particularly distinguished one-act plays. It 
also brought a larger reward to that revolutionary and singularly 
stimulating theatre, Copeau’s Vieux Colombier. 

The signing of the armistice released directors and actors of 
two New York ventures suspended by the demands of war. The 
Greenwich Village Theatre is being reopened ; and several mem- 
bers of the old Washington Square Players have joined with a 
new group, to give productions under the name “The Theatre 
Guild,” with Rollo Peters as director. Thus in its own chosen field, 
as well as increasingly on Broadway, the youth of the new and 
growing theatre of art and imagination is to have its opportunity. 

Two announcements for the last weeks of the season hold 
much promise. One is for the production of the Hindu drama, 
Sakuntala at the Greenwich Village Theatre, with settings and 
costumes by Livingston Platt. The other is a production by 
Arthur Hopkins of Sem Benelli’s grim and vigorous melodrama of 
the Renaissance, Zhe Jest. It has been translated into rhythmed 
prose by Edward Sheldon. John and Lionel Barrymore are to 
play two of the three men whose brutalities hold the centre of the 
stage. Robert E. Jones is to create settings, costumes and lights. 
The Jest should come as a fitting climax to a varied and inter- 
esting if not distinguished season. 
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THE latest plan for enlarging the opportunities of the 
The Theatre Annex creative forces in the Gaston few xs those of actors 
and authors, has been devised by Mr. George Arliss, and has been named 
The Theatre Annex. Itis a sort of simplification and glorification of the 
Theatre Workshop of New York City, which was put into execution by 
Grace Griswold, but discontinued on account of the war. Mr. Arliss, who 
was on the Advisory Committee of the Theatre Workshop felt that there was 
something worth saving in this work, and that with some essential modifi- 
cations, it could be made of value not only to those who had new plays and 
new talents to exploit, but to the managers as well. 

He therefore took counsel with Mr. Otis Skinner, Mr. George Tyler, Mr. 
B. Iden Payne, Mr. Charles Coburn, Mr. Grant Mitchell and some other 
theatrical men, and sent out the tentative plan thus evolved to many eminent 
actors, authors, managers and other interested people, with the result that 
over a hundred of these have given their endorsement to the scheme, many 
of them offering their active codperation. 

Briefly, the plan is as follows: To give special performances of new and 
interesting plays upon which a manager or author is willing to risk a minimum 
expense for try-out. There have been other plans of this kind, but there are 
several points of difference between them and the Theatre Annex. The parts 
of first importance will be cast among eminent players already playing in New 
York, and coéperating with the Annex scheme. This will insure to the author 
and the manager a proper interpretation of the play. The parts of next impor- 
tance will be handled by actors and actresses of talent and experience who 
have not had an opportunity to be seen by the New York managers. The 
performances will be private, thereby insuring the manager against loss of 
first-night criticism and other advantage, should he decide to give the play 
a regular production. The play probably will appear under another title, so 
that should it require re-writing, it can be done without loss of reputation oc- 
casioned by any mistakes of the first production given “in camera”, so to 
speak. There will be an audience, of course, probably subscription. 

The details of the plan are yet to be adjusted and are waiting Mr. Arliss’ 
return to the city, as he desires to give the initiation of the scheme his 


personal supervision. 
> 


THIS season the Neighborhood Playhouse has undertaken 
an experiment in the form of a course of twelve lectures on 
a “The Relation of the Arts to the Theatre”. The primary 

purpose of the course is to augment the cultural background 
of the young people who are acting and working in the various groups of the 
Playhouse, to furnish an artistic stimulus for them, and to demonstrate anew 
the value and necessity of a correlation of all the arts in the work of the 
theatre. The Playhouse Groups comprise The Neighborhood Players, The 
Festival Dancers, The Choral Class, The Balalaika Orchestra and the Classes 
in Scene Painting and Costume Making—totalling about one hundred and 
seventy-five persons. Folders announcing that the lectures were open to 
members were distributed among these groups, and were sent as well to the 
general public, twenty-one of whom took course tickets at five dollars. In 
addition many tickets at fifty cents each were sold for single lectures, ranging 
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in number from a few at certain lectures to seventy-six for Yvette Guilbert'y 
On the evening that she spoke on “The Art of Interpretation” every mem. 
ber of every group was present and she addressed an audience of nearly 
three hundred persons. 

Among the other interesting topics and speakers have been: Wm. Lyon 
Phelps on “ The Medieval Stage” ; B. Iden Payne on “ What the Repertory 
Theatres have Contributed”; Robert Edmond Jones on “Costume and 
Color”; Rollo Peters on “Stage Decoration”; Mary Mowbray-Clarke op 
“The Workman Instinct in the Theatre”; and Sigmund Spaeth on “ Ex. 
pression through Music”. At the end of his talk, each lecturer has been 
willing to answer questions and to conduct an informal discussion. 

The course was preceded by two practical demonstrations given on the 
stage of the Playhouse, one dealing with “Stage Setting”, the other with 
“Stage Lighting”. An interesting feature of these demonstrations was that 
in addition to the regular members attending the course, nearly fifty persons, 
whose only connection with the Playhouse was their constant attendance at 
its motion pictures, paid to see these purely technical exhibitions of the pro. 
cess of converting an empty stage into a drawing room or a garden ready for 
the rise of the curtain. Such is the appeal of “behind the scenes”’! 


a) 


It 1s seldom that a new producing group enters the Amer 
} cea ican theatre with such promise of success as that which 

marks the coming of the New York Theatre Guild. The 
organizers are clearly followers—although by no means imitators—of the 
Washington Square Players, and they have made their preliminary arrange- 
ments with qualities of sincerity, business skill and thoroughness which seem 
likely to carry them far beyond the achievement of the earlier group. 

The Director of the organization is Rollo Peters, who has been noted by 
many students of the progressive movement as having one of the richest 
talents of all those who are counted as the younger generation of “ deco- 
rators” in the theatre. For the last two seasons he has been a consis 
tent student of all the elements of stage production. His appointment as 
Director indicates that each production of the Theatre Guild will be tested 
by the best standards of both the commercial and the “ Insurgent ” theatre. 
It is understood, however, that the Director will not personally stage every 
play given by the organization, this work being delegated on occasion to other 
members of the staff. 

Control of the organization is vested in a Board of Managers consisting 
of six members. Three of these, Philip Moeller, Helen Westley and Law- 
rence Langner, are known as influential members of the old Washington 
Square group. The other three bring talents of value in various directions: 
Helen Freeman, who proved her courage and her artistic perception in the 
short-lived Nine O’clock Theatre; Lee Simonson, whose brief connection 
with the Washington Square Players indicated an unusual decorative talent; 
and Justus Sheffield, who seems destined to bring something of that business 
balance that is too often lacking in experimental theatre groups. 

The project is experimental, of course, because it is designed to restore to 
the stage certain types of play which would not otherwise be produced, and 
to bring together valuable forces which have been unknown or lost in the 
regular theatres. The prospectus reads: “It is the aim of the New York 
Theatre Guild to concentrate these younger energies, and eventually to 
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achieve a synthesis of those varied and neglected arts which are of the Thea- 
tre. Here, it is hoped, will be founded a working centre for the artists of the 
Theatre ; and as in the old Guilds, craftsmanship will be the only standard, 
and fraternity its spirit. 

“The New York Theatre Guild will keep its doors open to playwrights, 
actors, producers and designers, and invites their codperation. Its produc- 
tions will include both long and short plays of American and foreign author- 
ship, and these will be chosen wholly for their quality and human appeal. . . . .” 

The first production will be given at the Garrick Theatre in early April, 
with Benavente’s 7he Bonds of /nterest on the program. The second play, 
to be given probably in May, will be St. John G. Ervine's John Ferguson. 

Thus that impetus will revive which gave to New York its nearest approach 
to a permanent producing art theatre in the past. Those who look to the 
ultimate establishment of repertory theatres, artistically conceived and 
honestly administered, as the hope for America’s dramatic future, cannot but 
wish these new artist-pioneers every success. 


> 


THE Theatre Exchange which is being planned for next 
An Exchange for = .-3s0n by the New York Drama League is an interesting 
Little Theatres recognition of the variety and breadth of the experimental 
theatre movement. All over the country little theatres of one kind or another 
are starting up. All of them need plays, costumes, scenery, and general in- 
formation, and very often getting the information without knowing where to 
apply for it has been as hard a task as putting ona play. All of this the New 
York Drama League expects to have card-catalogued and ready for service 
in the Theatre Exchange. 

Every producing group will be invited to be a member of the Exchange 
on payment of a small fee. In return for the fee they will be entitled to lists 
of plays with authors, number of characters, kind of set, amount of royalty, 
etc. There will also be on file all available material in regard to where the 
play has been produced and whether it has been a success, who designed 
the costumes and the scenery and, if possible, the photographs of the stage 
decorations. There will be lists of the places where costumes and stage 
sets may be rented and exchanged ; lists of lectures and courses of study ; 
lists of “better films” to supply the empty evenings in the Little Theatres, 
of small playhouses that are available for renting and of companies that are 
available for routing through small theatres. 

Every kind of information, in short, which can be of service to any Little 
Theatre or experimental group is included within the range of service in the 
Theatre Exchange. Eventually it is hoped to make it a coéperative ex- 
change for the routing of companies, especially in sectional districts away 
from the large cities where there are no professional theatres. 


> 


THE fact that Mr. Galsworthy is again visiting America 
pane Giewerthy is fit matter for comment in this chronicle. One of En- 
gland’s most celebrated men-of-letters, many-sided writer of fiction, essays, 
and plays, he has added to the warmth of his welcome by his untiring work 
for disabled soldiers during these years of war. Humanity and brotherhood 
are not merely his literary themes — they are his daily practice. As dramatist 
he is distinguished by the power of his subject-matter and the grace of his 
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style among the half dozen men in England who within the past few year 
have contributed to the stage plays combining high dramatic and literary 
quality. His plays are the birth of a new social consciousness, one of the 
most significant signs of a new age both in life and in the theatre. Seven of 
these plays have been produced in New York within the past twelve years: 
The Silver Box, with Ethel Barrymore; Strife, at the New Theatre; 7% 
Eldest Son, The Pigeon; Justice, with John Barrymore; 7he Fugitive, with 
Emily Stevens ; and 7he Little Man. Although Justice attained great success 
in New York, not one of the plays succeeded “on the road,” and not one has 
made money for its author. Mr. Galsworthy’s public utterances on this pres. 
ent visit, notably his address before the New York Drama League on March 
2, show his optimistic attitude toward the American theatre and the Ameri. 
can audience. We believe his optimism well-founded. If it be so, his plays 
will yet come into their own in this country. 


> 


A New producing group has been organized in New 
York under the name “ The Drama Forum,” with Mme. 
Bell-Ranske as director. The prospectus reads: “ All who see the signif. 
cant power of the stage will be glad to know that a group of prominent 
women have succeeded in organizing a Drama Forum in which new psycho- 
logical plays will be produced, with an able professional cast.” The first 
production was given in the Grand ~ all Room of the Plaza Hotel on Feb 
ruary sixth with a semi-professional cast in the following program: Zhe 
Slave with Two Faces by Mary Carolyn Davies, and 7he Blind by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. The group caters primarily to New York’s “ society ” audience. 
Its aims, however, look to the creation of a free theatre for psychological 
plays, and its programs provide for discussion of the plays from the floor of 
the auditorium. 


The Drama Forum 
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At the Little and Experimental Theatres 


The Community Players of Pasadena, who gained the reputation last year 
of being one of the most important and most promising community drama 
groups in the country, reorganized at the beginning of the current season 
and took over the Savoy Theatre, renaming it “ The Community Playhouse.” 
Gilmor Brown has been retained as director. The Yellow Jacket was pro- 
duced in February, and the following plays were announced for later bills: 
Much Ado About Nothing, You Never Can Tell, The Scarecrow, The Re- 
juvenation of Aunt Mary, and The Passing of the Third Floor Back. In 
addition to the regular company, which produces new bills monthly, there is 
a “workshop” group, which tries out new plays, and experiments in lighting, 
setting and producing. 

The Vagabond Players of Baltimore opened their third season in Decem 
ber with the following bill: Zhe Mystery of the Three Kings by Emile Cam- 
maerts, Zhe Left Fork by Charles Eugene Powers, and A Diadem of Snow 
by Elmer Reizenstein. In January they presented 4 Welsh Honeymoon by 
Jeannette Marks, Move On by James Gratten Mythen, and Zhree Pills in a 
Bottle by Rachel Lyman Field. The February program included Strind- 
berg’s Simon, Benavente’s His Widow's Husband, and a pantomime called 
Pierrot and the Widow by Olin Williams and Marie Barrett. The March 
bill was announced to include two Japanese Noh-plays, as well as Barrie’s 
Rosalind, and Trespass by James W. D. Seymour. Each program is de- 
signed to include one play by a member of the Vagabonds. The company 
has no permanent paid director, but believes rather in “ group” production, 
a new director being chosen for each bill. 


The 47 Workshop, the experimental theatre directed by Professor George 
Pierce Baker in connection with his classes at Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College, presented in November as the first program of its season Zhe 
Middle Window by Eugene Pillot, and Rise Up, Jennie Smith by Rachel 
Lyman Field. In January a three-act play, entitled Mamma’s Affair by 
Rachel Barton Butler, was presented. Two other programs are scheduled 
during the regular season, one of which will be a full-length play. Several 
special performances have been given for men in uniform and for charities. 


The Arts and Crafts Theatre in Detroit, being left without a permanent 
director, through the resignation of Sam Hume late last summer, has given 
only scattered performances during the current season. In December a new 
version of Zhe Sleeping Beauty, specially arranged by Alexandrine McEwen, 
was produced at eight matinée performances, under the direction of Irving 
Pichel. In January a program of two one-act plays and two dance-dramas 
was presented under Mr. Pichel’s direction, including the famous Bushido, 
the new comedy 7ick/ess Time by Susan Glaspell and George Cram Cook, 
and the dance-plays Flowers for Sappho and The Star-Wife by Violette 
Stitt Wilson. For March a concert of choral music was announced, and for 
April a visit of Tony Sarg’s Marionettes. 


The Little Playhouse Company of Cincinnati, under the direction of 
Helen Schuster-Martin, has produced at its own theatre and in nearby towns 
a program comprising Winifred Hawkridge’s 7he Florist Shop and Z. To- 
pelius’ Zhe Stolen Prince. The same company produced Mary Macmillan’s 
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